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The  Granite  is  a  Friendly  Bank 


$500,000   Surplus 


$5,000,000  Assets 


City  Square 
Quincy 

Granite  2500 


SECURITY 
SERVICE 


Opp.  Depot 
Wollaston 

Granite  5200 


An  Old  Bank  With  a  Young  Spirit 

"As  Solid  As  Our  Granite  Hills" 

Largest  Surplus  of  any  Commercial  Bank  in  Norfolk  County 

Oldest — Strongest — Largest 
Commercial   Bank  in   the   Granite  City 


Theophilus  King,  Pres.        Delcevare  King,  Vice  Pres.       Clarence  H.  Sanborn,  Treas. 


Glenwood  Ranges  and  Hoosier  Kitchen  Cabinets 

Make  Kitchen  Work  A  Joy- 
Sold  on  Terms  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Henry  L.  Kincaide  &  Co. 


Quincy 


Comfortable    on    Thanksgiving    Day  ! 


Whether  your'e  at  the  Foot-ball  game  or  going 
to  the  Folks  for  Dinner,  you'll  want  to  keep  warm 
on  Thanksgiving  Day — And  you  ivill  ivant  to  look 
your  best.  TALBOT'S  CLOTHES  will  help  you 
do  it.  Whether  a  Suit  or  an  Overcoat,  the  per- 
fect cut  of  Talbot's  Clothes  gives  that  rare 
feeling  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  being 
well-dressed 


SUITS 
OVERCOATS 


$24.50  to  $42.50 
$28.50  to  $50.00 


TALBOT- QUINCY,     Inc. 


1387  Hancock  Street 


Quincy 


C.  M.  PRICE  &  CO. 


Wholesale  and    Retail 


ICE  CREAM 


MANUFACTURER 


Home  Cooked  Cereals  are 
best  and  most  economical. 


Washington  Square 


Weymouth 


If  it  is  done  with  heat  you 
can  do  it  better  with  GAS. 


CITIZENS  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 


7  Granite  Street 


Quincy 


PHONE  GRANITE 

NUMBER  5000 

The   Business   of 
Going  to  School 

Wisdom  consists  of  more  than  what  is  contained  in  books. 
Youngsters  of  today  have  many  advantages  their  elders  did 
not  have,  and  should  realize  that  consideration  of  others  is 
a  phase  of  true  learning. 

For  instance,   do  not  let  mother  age  herself  prematurely. 
Persuade  her   to   save  herself  by  letting  the   OLD   COLONY 
LAUNDRY    service    do    the   hard   work    throughout    the    cold 
winter  months. 

—FOREST  I.  NEAL. 


Woliaston  School  of  the  Spoken  Word 

Principal,  MYRNA  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 
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Training  in  all  lines  of  Proper  Expression 
Correction  of  Defective  Speech 
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Lessons  are  especially  interesting  and  beneficial  to  High  School  Students 


SPORTING  GOODS- 
BOXING  GLOVES  GOLF  BALLS 

BASKETBALL    EQUIPMENT  SWEAT   SHIRTS 

GOLF    CLUBS  RUNNING     PANTS 

Let    us    supply    you    with    Sporting 
Goods    of    the    better    kind 

WESTLAND'S 
1555  Hancock  Street, 


Northeastern  University 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
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ESTIMATING  COST -TURNER  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


COURSES  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Engineering,  Northeastern  University,  offers  four-year  college  courses 
of  study,  in  co-operation  with  engineering  firms,  in  the  following  branches  of 
engineering,   leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree: 


1.  Civil  Engineering 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


3.  Electrical  Engineering 

4.  Chemical  Engineering 


Graduates  of  the  Quincy  High  School  who  have  included  algebra  to  quadratics  and 
plane  geometry  in  their  courses  of  study  are  admitted  without   examinations. 

EARNINGS 

The  earnings  of  the  students  for  their  services  with  co-operating  firms  vary  from 
$250   to   $600   per  year. 

APPLICATION 

An  application  blank  will  be  found  inside  the  back  cover  of  the  catalog.  Copies 
will  also  be  mailed  upon  request.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  school  in 
September,    1924,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  school  at  an  early  date. 

CATALOG 

For  a  catalog  or  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  school,  address 


CARL  S.  ELL,  Dean 
School  of  Engineering  Northeastern  University- 


Boston  17,  Mass. 


In  Grateful  Appreciation 

of  Four  Years  of 

Comradeship  and  Service 

We    Dedicate   this    "Goldenrod" 

to    our    Headmaster. 

ERNEST   L.    COLLINS. 
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WELCOME,  FRESHMAN 

Welcome,  Class  of  June  1927 

May  you  become  one  of  the  best  classes 
that  has  ever  entered  the  portals  of 
Quincy  High.  This,  however,  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  hard  work,  for  the 
standards  of  the  school  are  high.  It  is, 
perhaps,  especially  hard  for  you,  missing, 
as  you  do,  the  influence  of  the  older 
classes  and  school  athletics,  to  develop 
school  spirit.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
acquainted,  to  put  yourself  in  touch 
with  school  activities,  to  come  to  feel  that 
you  belong  to  the  school,  and  the  school 
to  you,  is  to  buv  and  read  The  Golden- 
Rod. 
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What's  the  matter  with  the  spirit  in 
Quincy  High  School:  Not  a  thing.  Down 
in  our  hearts  we  are  all  loyal  to  Alma 
A  later.  We  want  to  add  our  bit  to  her 
record  for  fine  achievement.  Owing  to 
our  unfortunately  necessary  division  into 
two  sessions,  however,  we  have  little  op- 
portunity for  evincing  in  toto  all  those 
inexplicable  elements  which  go  into  the 
making  of  school  spirit.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  school  song — one  which  expressed 
those  "dreams  that  shall  never  die"  which 
Alma  Mater  has  given  to  us  all — one 
which  we  can  all  sing  together  with  the 
feeling  that  it  is  our  sentiments  toward 
our  school  to  which  we  give  voice — would 
go  far  to  help  us  realize  the  sincerity, 
depth,  and  oneness  of  our  spirit  as  a 
school. 

Such  a  song  we  have  in  the  class  song 
of  June,  1923  !  A  song  which  holds  before 
us  our  own  highest  ideals — "visions  of 
life's  high  purpose."  Why  not  use  it?  Why 
not  learn  it:  Why  not  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  our  school  life:  Let's  adopt  this 
song  as  the  school  song  of  Quincy  High. 
Let  us  sing  it  ourselves;  let  us  pass  it  on 
to  our  successors,  until  its  chorus  shall 
ring  down  the  annals  of  our  school. 

"Ever  faithful  to  thy  teaching 
Shall  thy  sons  and  daughters  be." 


THE  GOLDEN-ROD 


LITERARY 


THE  PEARLS  OF  MANATONGA 


It  was  morning  in  Papeete.  Above  the 
towering  peaks  of  Maiauro  rose  the  sun, 
sending  its  streaming  rays  down  the  lux- 
uriant green  slopes,  until  the  drowsy  town 
was  bathed  in  the  fresh  light.  Two  sturdy 
American  youths  were  walking  along  a 
palm-bordered  avenue,  and  while  they 
watched  the  changing  colors  and  shadows, 
they  talked  of  their  plans. 

"Well,  I'm  certainly  glad  that  Grandpa 
didn't  come  back  to  the  island  for  the 
pearls.  Of  course,  it's  too  bad  he  died  on 
the  trip  back  to  the-  States,  when  he  was 
expecting  to  come  back  for  them,  but  if  he 
had  we  wouldn't  be  making  this  trip  now." 
The  taller  of  the  two,  Norman  Everett, 
was  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  beauty  around 
him.  "And  the  key  to  it  all  is  right 
here."  He  patted  affectionately  the  right- 
hand  pocket  of  his  white  coat. 

"Yes,"  agreed  his  companion,  Jim  Law- 
rence, "and  you  want  to  take  mighty  good 
care  of  the  stuff  in  that  pocket.  By  the 
way,  will  you  let  me  see  it  again :  I  can't 
get  over  the  thrill  of  reading  the  instruc- 
tions your  grandfather  left." 

He  took  from  Xorman  the  paper,  limp 
with  age,  and  began  reading  aloud:  "  'The 
box  of  pearls  is  buried  on  the  island  of 
Manatonga,  100  paces  inland  from  the 
front  door  of  my  house  (a  square  struc- 
ture with  a  stone  foundation),  following 
the  direction  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
house.'  Sounds  simple  enough  doesn't 
it?" 

"I  should  say  so.  Yes,"  Xorman  mused, 
"Grandpa  was  mighty  proud  of  that  stone 
foundation — had  to  carry  all  the  stone 
from  another  island.  And  he  had  a  clock 
on  the  front  of  the  house  to  teach  the 
native  pearl  divers  to  report  on  time  when 
they  did  their  business  with   him."     He 


took  an  old  photograph  from  his  pocket. 
"See  it  there.5  And  that  foundation. looks 
pretty  solid,  doesn't  it:" 

The  two  young  men — or  boys,  as  they 
called  themselves — had  now  reached  what 
people  from  the  States  term  the  "business 
section"  of  the  town.  Trade  had  already 
been  going  on  for  a  half-hour.  They 
passed  among  stands  piled  high  with 
plantains  and  oranges,  or  strings  of  fish, 
while  an  ever-changing  throng  of  stalwart 
Tahitians,  French  officials,  Chinese,  and 
representatives  of  every  other  part  of  the 
world  crowded  the  market-place  and 
streets. 

The  boys  entered  a  little  Chinese  shop. 
They  told  the  almond-eyed  shopkeeper 
that  they  wanted  some  tools — shovels, 
picks,  and  axes.  Just  as  they  finished, 
they  heard  a  heavy  voice  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room: 

"From  the  States,  aren't  ye:"  The 
speaker  was  a  fat,  red-faced  individual 
sitting  on  a  box  in  a  dim  corner.  He  con- 
tinued in  fluent  American  English:  "Goin' 
t'  go  prospectin'  for  pearls:  You  know 
they've  just  found  a  big  pearl  mine  up 
back  here  in  the  mountains."  He  winked 
at  his  storekeeper  friend,  and  burst  into  a 
hearty  but  unpleasant  laugh.  The  two 
customers  joined  good-naturedly  in  the 
fun.  "But,"  insisted  the  man  of  the  red 
face,  "what  zvoitld  you  need  shovels  for, 
anyway:"  He  raised  a  cigarette  to  his 
mouth,  exhibiting  a  hand  on  which  three 
fingers  were  missing. 

"We're  going  out  to  one  of  the  islands 
to  do  some  work,"  explained  Norman. 

"I  see.  'Do  some  work,'  "  repeated  the 
heavy  man,  and  said  no  more. 

The  boys  took  their  purchases  and  left 
the  shop. 
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"Wonder  why  he  was  so  interested  in 
our  shovels?"  asked  Jim. 

"Probably  didn't  have  anything  else  to 
he  interested  in,"  answered  Norman,  phil- 
osophically. "Now,"  he  continued,  chang- 
ing the  subject,  "we've  got  to  find  some 
kind  of  boat.  If  the  island  were  near  a 
steamer  line,  we  wouldn't  have  this  trou- 
ble, but  it's  better  to  go  on  our  own  hook, 
anyway.  And  when  we  get  there,  we'll 
have  the  whole  place  to  ourselves,  because 
no  one  lives  there  as  far  as  I  know." 

They  walked  down  to  the  waterfront. 
A  few  native  men  in  overalls  were  loafing 
around  the  dock.  In  the  harbor,  noisv 
gasoline  schooners  chugged  through  the 
clear  waters;  native  out-rigger  canoes  and 
broad-beamed  fruit-boats  added  variety 
to  the  scene.  A  few  hundred  yards  out  a 
little  white  sloop  rode  at  anchor.  On  the 
bow  was  painted  in  black  letters  the  name 
"Nellie  G.  Wilson."  While  Norman  and 
Jim  were  looking  at  it,  a  man  emerged 
from  a  hatchway  and,  going  aft,  brought 
the  tender  alongside.  He  stepped  in,  and 
rowed  with  short,  powerful  strokes  to  the 
dock.    Norman  nudged  Jim. 

"Looks  all  right." 

Jim  nodded.  And  as  the  man,  evident- 
ly about  sixty,  with  a  pleasant,  tanned 
face  framed  in  iron-grey  whiskers, 
stepped  up  onto  the  dock,  Norman  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  he  began. 

"Good  mornin',"  replied  the  seafaring 
man.     "You  from  America:" 

Receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he 
went  on:  "I  come  from  'Frisco  almost 
fifteen  years  ago.  Been  here  ever  since — " 

Soon  they  had  become  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted, and  Norman  decided  it  was 
time  to  talk  business. 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  we  can  hire 
a  power  boat  of  some  kind  for  three  or 
four  days:"  he  asked. 

"Right  here,"  answered  their  friend  in- 
stantly. "Do  you  want  to  look  at  my 
sloop?  She's  the  best  little  craft  afloat. 
I'd  trust  her  anywhere  in  any  weather." 

In  five  minutes  the  trio  was  aboarc  rhe 
"Nellie  G.  Wilson."  Everything  was 
shining  and  clean.  Even  the  gasoline 
auxiliary  engine  looked  as  if  it  had  just 
been  taken  out  of  a  show  window.  Nor- 
man looked  at  Jim. 


"Suits  me.  Don't  see  how  we  could  do 
better,"  said  Jim. 

So  the  three  sat  down  on  a  bunk  to  ar- 
range details.  Norman  handed  "Cap- 
tain" Pearson  a  map  and  a  copy  of  the 
directions  for  reaching  the  island,  and 
while  the  old  sailor  read  them  aloud, 
Norman  and  Jim  gazed  through  a  port- 
hole out  to  sea.  Far  beyond  the  purple 
rim  that  bordered  that  sparkling  expanse 
of  deep  blue  water  lay  the  Isle  of  Mana- 
tonga.  And  there  was  the  object  of  the 
voyage.     Perhaps — 

Their  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
Captain. 

"You'll  have  no  trouble  in  getting  there. 
I've  never  landed  at  this  island,  but  I 
know  those  waters  as  well  as  my  own 
name.  Just  got  back  a  few  days  ago  from 
taking  a  party  of  pearl  buyers  to  that 
part  of  the  Islands." 

"Great!"  exclaimed  Norman  and  Jim. 

The  Captain  stepped  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat  to  consult  a  chart.  Just  then 
something  bumped  lightly  against  the 
side  that  Norman  and  Jim  were  leaning 
on.  Jim  looked  out.  A  man  in  a  row- 
boat  directly  underneath  the  porthole  hid 
his  face  instantly,  and,  hastily  shoving 
away  from  the  sloop,  began  to  row  furi- 
ously. But  Jim  noticed  one  of  the  big 
red  hands  that  clutched  the  oars.  Three 
fingers  were  missing. 

Part  II. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn,  with  sail 
and  jib  set  to  catch  a  light  breeze,  and  her 
gas  engine  sputtering  and  kicking,  the 
"Nellie  G.  Wilson"  made  her  way  out  of 
the  sleepy  harbor  of  Papeete.  At  the 
wheel  was  Captain  Pearson;  down  below 
was  the  "crew,"  an  eighteen-year-old 
American  named  Jack,  who  nursed  the 
engine;  and  up  forward  on  deck  were  the 
two  passengers.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions  and  tools  was  stowed  up  in  the 
bow,  and  under  their  blankets  were  the 
automatics  that  Jim  and  Norman  had 
brought  along  on  general  principles.  De- 
spite the  intense  heat  and  the  rolling  of 
the  boat,  the  day  passed  pleasantly. 

That  evening,  when  Jack  was  taking 
his  turn  at  the  wheel,  and  the  Captain  and 
Norman  and  Jim  were  talking  on  the 
deck,  the  man  with  the  three  missing  fin- 
gers was  mentioned  by  Jim.  Instantly 
the  Captain's  manner  changed. 
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"You  say  he  was  fat  and  red-faced  and 
didn't  have  but  one  finger  and  a  thumb  on 
one  hand?  That  was  'Hoby'  O'Ryan,  or 
Tm  a  liar!  He's  one  of  the  worst  charac- 
ters in  the  Islands.  Him  and  his  crowd 
have  their  headquarters  in  the  Chink's 
shop,  and  they've  done  some  pretty  dark 
things.  So  he  was  spyin'  on  us.  was  he? 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  he  demanded 
excitedly. 

''Because  we  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

"That's  a  pretty  poor  excuse.  Well,  we 
won't  worry  too  much  about  it  till  some- 
thin'  happens." 

With  these  encouraging  words  grating 
on  their  ears,  the  boys  went  down  to  their 
bunks.  It  seemed  but  a  moment  before 
they  were  awakened  by  the  Captain's  tell- 
ing them  that  the  island  was  ahead. 

The  last  flecks  of  gold  had  retreated 
from  the  deep  blue  heavens,  and,  rising 
slightly  above  the  horizon,  black  against 
the  whitening  sky,  lay  the  atoll  of  Mana- 
tonga.  The  clouds  above  the  island 
turned  pink;  soon  the  blazing  sun  itself 
appeared.  The  grey  waters  were  now  a 
rich  blue,  and  the  black  island  changed  to 
a  vivid  green,  bordered  by  snow-white 
breakers  rolling  up  on  the  beaches. 

"We'll  be  there  in  about  an  hour,"  said 
the  Captain. 

Xorman's  and  Jim's  hearts  were  beat- 
ing like  pile-drivers.  In  one  hour  they 
would  know  whether  or  not  their  trip  was 
successful.  Xorman  wished  that  the  en- 
gine would  chug  just  a  little  faster  or  that 
the  wind  would  blow  just  a  little  harder. 

Suddenly  Jack  spoke:  "What  kind  of 
craft  is  that  at  our  stern  almost  on  the 
horizon,  Captain?"  Far  away  a  small 
black  speck  was  bobbing  up  and  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  Captain  looked.  "Can't  make  it 
out  now,  but  we'll  soon  see.  Funny,  too. 
Gen'rally  there's  not  much  travel  in  this 
section  of  the  Islands." 

An  hour  passed.  Within  fiffteen  min- 
utes the  "Nellie  G.  Wilson"  would  drop 
anchor  in  the  little  bay  of  Manatonga. 
Already  Xorman  and  Jim  had  the  shovels 
and  axes  and  picks  in  the  skiff,  prepared 
to  go  ashore  the  moment  the  anchor  hit 
bottom.  The  boat  that  had  excited  the 
Captain's  curiosity  was  now  much  closer, 
and  had  evidently  been  making  better 
time  than  the  "Nellie  G.  Wilson."  Cap- 
tain Pearson  took  his   glass   and  looked 


over  the  water  at  the  approaching  craft. 
For  a  moment  he  was  silent.  Then  his 
jaw  dropped. 

"By — !"  he  gasped.  "It's  O'Ryan's 
black  power  boat.  Xow  we're  in  a  fine 
mess!"  he  exclaimed  bitterly.  "I  guess 
your  friend  'Hoby'  came  along  to  see  what 
kind  of  'work'  you  were  goin'  t'  do.  You'll 
be  lucky  if  you  ever  do  any  again.  And 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  swing 
our  boat  around  and  head  for  home." 

"What?  When  we're  right  here?  No!" 
Xorman  protested.  "Here!  Give  me  the 
glass!"  He  took  it  and  looked  intently 
at  the  power  boat.  "It's  not  coming  any 
closer.  They're  waiting  to  see  what  we 
do !  We've  got  to  get  ashore !  We'll  give 
you  a  share  in  the  pearls !  Xow  is  our 
only  chance!  It's  crazy  to  turn  back  after 
coming  this  far!" 

"\\  ell — "  the  Captain  was  weakening. 
"All  right.  But  you  lads  have  got  to  work 
fast.  They're  only  about  a  mile  out — " 
He  suddenly  gave  the  wheel  two  or  three 
violent  turns.  "Whew!  We  can  thank 
our  stars  the  tide  isn't  any  higher  or  I 
wouldn't  of  seen  that  reef;  we'd  of  struck 
it  sure.  And  the  tide's  risin',  too.  .  .  All 
right,  Jack,"  he  cried,  "let  'er  go!" 

The  anchor  splashed  into  the  clear 
water,  and  before  the  cloud  of  white  sand 
that  rose  from  the  bottom  had  settled, 
Xorman  and  Jim  were  half-way  to  shore. 
As  the  bay  was  well  protected,  they  had 
little  trouble  in  making  a  landing.  The 
great  slanting  palms  flapped  lazily  as  the 
two  boys  jumped  out  on  the  white  sand. 

They  hastily  looked  around  them.  The 
heavy  tropical  verdure  reached  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  beach.  But  they  had  expected 
to  find  the  place  overgrown.  Xow  to  find 
the  house. 

"The  trees  aren't  as  big  over  there," 
said  Jim.  "Maybe  that  was  the  clearing 
in  front  of  the  house." 

They  plunged  into  the  thick  foliage, 
cutting  down  branches  and  vines  that 
blocked  their  way.  In  less  than  a  minute 
they  both  stopped  short. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that 
exclaimed  Jim. 

Before  them  was  a  square  stone  enclos- 
ure about  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
vines  and  weeds,  and  around  and  inside  it 
lav  the  decaying  remnants  of  boards  and 
planks. 
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"I  didn't  think  it'd  be  this  far  gone," 
said  Norman. 

"Well,  it's  taken  more  than  the  weather 
to  wreck  it  this  way.  Probably  when 
your  grandfather  didn't  come  back,  some 
of  his  divers  came  and  looked  for  the 
pearls  they  knew  must  be  hidden  some- 
where around  here;  and  they  ripped  up 
the  floor  looking  for  them- — " 

Norman  cut  him  off:  "There's  no  time 
now  to  wonder  what's  already  happened. 
We've  got  to  find  where  that  front  door 
was."  He  started  working  along  the 
foundation,  examining  every  stone  and 
the  ground  near  it.  Soon  he  was  back  be- 
side Jim.     He  looked  worried. 

"Not  a  sign  of  it." 

"Well,"  conjectured  Jim,  "the  front 
door  probably  faced  the  water." 

"Yes,  but  the  house  was  built  at  an 
angle  to  the  shore  so  that  two  sides  face 
the  water.     See?" 

"Then  I  guess  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
take  a  hundred  paces  following  the  direc- 
tion of  one  wall,  and  dig,  and  if  we  don't 
get  the  box,  try  the  other  wall,  and  so 
on." 

"0  yes  !"  retorted  Norman  sarcastically. 
"The  Captain  may  sail  at  any  moment 
now.  We'll  be  mighty  lucky  if  we  get 
time  to  take  fifty  paces  in  one  direction. 
Look  at  the  branches  and  vines  we'll  have 
to  cut  away!"  For  a  minute  the  two 
stood  there  silent.  Which  direction  should 
they  try?  They  glanced  uneasily  out  to 
sea,  where  lay  the  long,  black  power  boat, 
ready  to  swoop  into  the  bay  without  an 
instant's  warning.  And  inside  the  bay 
was  the  "Nellie  G.  Wilson,"  straining  fit- 
fully at  her  anchor,  as  if  anxious  to  get 
away. 

Suddenly  Norman  jumped. 

"Wait  a  moment!"  he  veiled.  "Let  me 
think." 

He  snatched  a  bundle  of  papers  from 
his  shirt  pocket  and  hurriedly  picked  from 
it  a  faded  photograph. 

"Yowie!"  he  howled.  "Look!  the 
clock!  the  clock!" 

"Norm!     Are  you  crazy?" 

"Look!  In  this  picture  of  the  house 
the  clock  on  the  front  says  9.15,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  house  is  at  the  left.  This 
morning  the  sun  rose  over  back  of  the 
island,  and  at  9.15  the  shadow  of  this 
stone   foundation   must   have    been    over 


here.  And,"  he  concluded  triumphantly, 
as  he  ran  around  a  corner  of  the  wall, 
"when  I  face  the  foundation  so  that  the 
side  that  cast  a  shadow  is  on  my  left,  this 
must  be  the  front." 

Jim  stood  dumbfounded.  The  only 
words  that  came  to  his  mouth  were  "Good 
night!" 

"Now,"  directed  Norman,  in  his  busi- 
ness-like manner,  "pace  off  a  hundred 
yards  in  that  direction,  while  I  sight  along 
the  wall  to  keep  you  going  straight." 

Mechanically  Jim  paced,  chopping 
awav  overhanging  branches  and  knocking 
down  the  rank  growth  that  impeded  his 
progress,  and  when  he  reached  "one  hun- 
dred," Norman  dashed  after  him.  In  two 
minutes  they  had  chopped  away  fallen 
trees  and  roots  and  were  digging.  Then 
a  dull  metallic  "clink"  sent  through  both 
boys  a  thrill  more  potent  than  an  electric 
shock. 

"You've  hit  it!"  yelled  Jim,  almost  in- 
sane with  excitement. 

They  lifted  out  the  rusty  little  iron  box 
and  opened  it.  The  sight  that  met  their 
eyes  would  arouse  the  envy  of  a  Croesus. 
But  they  shut  down  the  lid,  and,  not  even 
bothering  to  pick  up  their  tools,  dashed 
for  the  beach.  The  tide  had  risen  almost 
to  the  beached  skiff.  The  second  they 
emerged  on  the  sand,  the  Captain  and 
Jack  yelled  frantically: 

"Hurry  up!  Make  it  fast!  O'Ryan's 
getting  under  way!" 

Norman  and  Jim  never  rowed  so  fast 
in  their  lives.  The  moment  the  precious 
cargo  was  aboard  the  sloop,  they  started. 
The  sails  had  been  set  and  the  engine 
running  for  ten  minutes. 

"Well,  we  got  them!"  announced  Nor- 
man. 

"I  see  you  did,"  said  the  Captain,  "but 
O'Ryan  wants  to  get  us."  He  was  watch- 
ing the  power  boat,  now  less  than  a  quar- 
ter-mile away.  He  was  thinking.  "Say, 
Jim,  didn't  that  reef  run  quite  a  ways  out 
in  that  direction?" 

"I  think  it  did." 

"Hm'm."  He  leaned  over  a  hatchway. 
"Hey,  Jack,"  he  called,  "slow  'er  up  a 
little." 

The  "Nellie  G.  Wilson"  "slowed  up." 
Meanwhile  the  menacing  power-boat  was 
bearing  down  on  them  at  a  terrific  rate, 
leaving  a  long  trail  of  churning  foarn. 
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"'What's  the  idea?"  demanded  Xorman 
of  the  Captain. 

"O'Ryan,"  answered  the  Captain  calm- 
ly, "is  headin'  straight  for  us,  and  if  he 
keeps  up,  somethin's  goin'  t'  happen." 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth 
'"somethin'  "  did  happen.  The  black  bow 
jolted  upwards,  the  single  bare  mast  shiv- 


ered violently,  and  the  boat  listed  over  on 
her  port  side. 

"It  worked,"  said  the  Captain  quietly. 
"They  can  get  off  there,  but  it'll  take  'em 
some  time.  All  right,  Jack!"  he  called, 
"full  speed  ahead !" 

Eliot  Weil,  June,  '24. 


BROKEN  MELODY 


Everything  was  quiet  in  the  scented 
\  irginia  night.  Like  tall  ghosts,  the  white 
pillars  of  the  old  Murray  house  loomed 
in  the  darkness,  with  only  a  few  of  its 
windows  illuminated.  Up  above,  a  silver- 
sandalled  moon  walked  God's  starry  way, 
lighting  the  earth  below  with  its  radiance. 

Inside  the  old  mansion,  in  a  dark  li- 
brary, a  little  figure  bent  over  the  sleeping 
form  of  an  aged  man  in  a  big  chair.  Then 
it  moved  into  the  dimly-lighted  hall.  The 
girl  surveyed  herself  for  an  instant  in  the 
long  pier-glass.  Then,  with  a  toss  of  her 
short  brown  curls,  she  softly  opened  the 
door  to  the  garden.  After  gathering  her 
hooped  dimity  skirt  about  her,  she  fled 
down  the  garden  path,  her  little  heels 
scarcely  touching  the  ground.  Then  she 
stopped. 

"Lee,"  she  breathed,  "Lee,  aren't  you 
here:" 

The  boy  who  strode  out  of  the  shadows 
did  not  stop  to  answer,  for  she  was  al- 
ready in  his  arms.  The  moonlight  re- 
vealed a  tall,  slim  lad  of  twenty-two,  with 
dark,  curly  hair  and  a  dreamer's  eyes. 
Lee  Jameson  was  a  member  of  another 
old  Virginia  family,  and  bore  the  stamp 
of  it  on  his  intense  young  face.  Finally, 
the  girl  slipped  out  of  his  clasp. 

"Lee,"  she  breathed,  in  a  silver  voice, 
"you  shouldn't,  really." 

Then  they  both  laughed,  for  no  possible 
effort  could  have  made  her  reproof  as 
stern  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Together 
they  walked  to  a  bench  under  a  tall  tree 
at  the  edge  of  the  garden.  There  they  sat 
in  silence.  Youth  has  no  need  of  words. 
Suddenly,  the  boy  broke  the  silence. 

"Carol,"  he  began,  "I— I  haven't  told 
the  others  yet,  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  I've  enlisted  in  the  Northern 


army.    I  leave  tomorrow."    His  voice  did 
not  falter. 

"And  you're  going  to  leave  me:"  came 
at  last,  all  the  silver  gone  from  her  voice, 
leaving  it  dull  and  flat. 

'A  es.  I'm  going,  Carol,  dear,"  he  an- 
answered,  trying  to  be  brave.  "I  shall  not 
tell  the  rest — Mother  and  Dad — because 
they  are  loyal  Southerners.  If  I  had 
known  that  you — "     He  stopped. 

"Oh,  Carol,  please,"  he  begged,  casting 
his  resolution  to  the  winds,  "please,  be 
kind.  It  hurts  me  to  see  you  sad,  and — 
oh,  don't  cry."    Carol  did  not  answer. 

After  a  while  the  sobbing  ceased,  and 
she  asked  him,  brokenly,  "Lee,  do  you 
have  to  go:" 

Then  she  raised  her  tear-stained  face 
and  caught  her  breath  at  the  misery  in 
the  eyes  of  her  companion,  who  was  sit- 
ting, staring  into  space,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bench.  The  girl  murmured  a 
prayer  to  God.  Then,  because  she  came 
from  brave  stock,  she  wiped  the  tears 
away.  It  had  suddenly  occured  to  her 
that,  despite  his  years,  her  lover  was  only 
a  little  boy,  very  much  in  need  of  comfort. 

"Please  don't  feel  that  way,"  she 
crooned,  kneeling  at  his  feet.  "Don't — 
vou're  a  soldier.  I'll  be  brave,  too,  and 
I'll  wait  for  you  here  in  the  garden  until 
vou  come  back  to  me.    You  will  come." 

"Yes,  I'll  come,  dear,  if  I  am  alive,  and 
if  I'm  not — "  He  answered  in  the  old, 
steady  tone. 

"If  you're  not,"  she  finished  bravely  for 
him,  "I'll  wait  forever,  just  the  same." 

Because,  after  all,  they  were  only  chil- 
dren, Carol  turned  away  with  a  sob  in 
her  throat.  The  boy  almost  weakened. 
Swiftly  she  was  at  his  side  again. 

"Tell  me  'goodbve,'  just  'goodbye'." 

"It's  not  'goodbye',"  he  told  her,  "it's 
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only  'au  revoir'."  But  in  their  hearts, 
they  knew. 

The  girl  smiled  sadly  and  sped  up  the 
path.  The  boy  squared  his  shoulders  and 
turned  away. 

One  day  some  weeks  later  they  brought 
her  the  news  that  Lee  Jameson  had  fallen, 
had,  died  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  and  her 
name  on  his  lips.  That  night  Carol  Mur- 
ray made  a  last  visit  to  her  beloved  gar- 
den. 

"Lee,"  she  murmured,  leaning  against 
the  tall  tree,  "I  know  I  promised  to  wait 
here,  but  I  can't.  The  flowers  are  bloom- 
ing, just  as  they  used  to,  and  there's  a 
little  sliver  of  a  golden  moon  tonight,  and 
a  million  stars.  Everything  is  here  but 
you." 

Beside  her,  she  felt  the  presence  of  Lee 


Jameson,  with  the  old  smile  in  his  dark 
eyes.  Suddenly,  she  crumpled  to  the 
ground.  Some  hours  later,  they  found  her, 
and  carried  her  back  to  the  house. 

Next  morning,  the  doctor  told  them  that 
Carol  would  soon  be  better — that  it  was 
onlv  a  cold.  He  laughed  when  thev  asked 
if  it  might  have  been  Lee's  death.  "We 
do  not  die  of  love,"  had  been  his  answer. 

Only  the  old  man,  whom  she  had  kissed 
the  night  the  lovers  parted,  knew,  for  he 
himself  had  once  loved,  far  away  in  his 
youth.     She  died  three  days  later. 

They  buried  her  under  the  tall  tree  at 
the  edge  of  the  garden,  and  they  left  her 
there  forever.  So,  after  all,  Carol  kept 
her  promise. 

Mildred  Bruce,  June,  '24. 


BENEATH    THE    SHELL 


Would  you  believe,  0  World,  that  it  is 
I  who  am  writing  this?  Could  you  be- 
lieve that  I  am  so  different  from  what  I 
appear?  But  then,  it  is  not  that  quiet, 
unobtrusive  person  that  you  are  familiar 
with  who  writes.  No,  not  at  all — -it  is  the 
I  of  the  imagination,  the  I  of  many  iden- 
tities. It  is  the  part  of  me  that  is  hidden 
from  your  proud  eyes  that  writes. 

Would  you  guess,  World,  that  I  have 
led  many  lives — lives  full  of  color  and  ad- 
venture? Ah!  the  lives  that  I  have  led — 
beneath  my  shell — 


I. 


Once  upon  a  time  I  was  a  princess. 
That  was  long,  long  ago,  when  strong 
men  fought  for  fair  women — women  with 
golden  hair  and  eyes  of  blue.  I  was  ac- 
claimed fairest  of  them  all,  and  my  fa- 
ther, ruler  of  a  great  kingdom,  the  strong- 
est of  strong  men.  In  all  feats  of  strength 
he  surpassed  his  competitors,  and  in  bat- 
tle there  were  none  to  defeat  him.  Thus, 
as  the  days  passed  by — days  of  peace  and 
prosperity — the  fame  of  our  house  grew 
and  spread. 

Then  a  shadow  rose  out  of  the  West 
in  the  form  of  an  advancing  monarch  and 
his  army.  The  women  wept  and  the  men 
sang,  while  the  clash  of  arms  echoed  and 


re-echoed  through  the  great  halls.  It  was 
long  since  the  happy  monotony  of  peace 
had  been  broken. 

Happy  monotony  it  proved  to  be.  The 
king,  more  powerful,  with  a  greater  army 
than  ours,  conquered  and  laid  waste  my 
father's  country,  pursued  our  meager 
army,  and,  at  last,  camped  without  the 
very  palace  gates. 

The  siege  lasted  many  days,  until  there 
were  but  twenty  strong  men  left  to  defend 
— until  even  I,  a  princess,  knew  the  pangs 
of  hunger— until  the  castle  walls  were 
banked  and  blocked  with  the  blackened, 
decaying,  evil-odored  dead.  Banked  with 
these  to  keep  the  walls  from  breaking  un- 
der the  terrific  attack!  Still  the  siege 
lasted,  and  still  my  father  kept  our  banner 
floating  in  the  wind. 

Then,  one  day,  my  royal  father  was 
killed.  I,  huddled  in  a  window  of  the 
highest  turret,  saw  the  gates  torn  open, 
saw  the  entrance  of  the  victors,  eager  to 
claim  the  spoils  of  battle  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  them.  Their  leader,  their 
king,  found  and  claimed  me.  I  should  be 
his  bride!  And  I?  I  could  not  resist  my 
fate  had  I  wished.  Fickle  woman,  I  loved 
him,  as  fair  women  love  strong  men.  Had 
he  not  conquered  and  overcome  the 
strongest  men  I  knew?  He  was  my 
Prince,  and  I  became  his  bride. 
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II. 

Have  you  ever  felt  the  thrill  of  Gypsy 
life,  the  freedom,  the  irresponsibility,  the 
joy  of  wandering,  of  doing  whatever  you 
please:  I  have!  I've  danced  the  days 
away  with  the  sun,  and  a  song  in  my 
heart.    I  was  a  Gypsy! 

My  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  was 
night.  My  lips  were  as  red  as  the  flaming 
kisses  stolen  from  them.  The  pool  in  the 
woods  was  my  mirror.  Warmed  and  dark- 
ened by  the  sun,  I  followed  the  life  of 
the  road.  In  youth,  dancing  over  the  dust 
of  the  road  through  the  sunbeams;  in  age, 
plodding  through  the  dirt  of  the  trail, 
under  the  sultry  heat,  into  the  welcome 
darkness  of  the  woods  beyond. 

III. 

The  ages  roll  by,  and  you  glimpse  me 
in  Paris.  The  days  of  forced  laughter 
which  hid  uncertain  terror — the  days  of 
the  Revolution. 

Wonderful !  I  could  sing.  They  called 
me  "Alouette."  I  sang  in  court!  In  the 
King's  own  proud  presence,  I  sang  the 
"Marseillaise."  Though  the  words  were 
"Marchons!  marchons!"  he,  dumb  soul, 
was  so  enchanted  with  my  voice  that  he 
scarce  realized  the  import  of  my  words. 
(Impossible,  you  say:  But  then — all  my 
dreams  are  just  that.) 

Defiant  still,  before  the  horror  of  the 
guillotine,  I  sang — ''Marchons!  march- 
ons !  All  hearts  resolved  on  Liberty  or 
Death  !*'    For  me.  death. 

IV 

Again  the  strains  of  music — lilting,  tilt- 
ing music.     This  time  I  dance.     On  my 


brain  an  imprint  of  the  footlights,  the 
black  beyond,  the  applause,  and  dizziness. 
Dance!  on  my  toes;  whirl  on  mv  toes; 
smile  and  dance.  Dance!  They  in  the 
abyss  beyond  the  footlights  demand  it. 
So  I  dance! 

Ah — my  toes,  I  dance  them  away.  The 
tips  of  my  slippers  are  stained  with  red, 
warm  and  wet.    Yet  I  dance! 

The  heat,  the  perfume  of  flowers — then 
only  a  misty  dream — fading  footlights, 
while  the  curtain  drops  with  the  dancer 
— La  Premiere  Danseuse. 

V. 

Xow  to  usher  in  my  favorite — the  Flap- 
per. I  am  not  often  a  flapper — only  when 
the  day  is  dark  and  dreary,  when  com- 
panions in  miserv  are  few.  But  being;  a 
flapper  is  such  fun.  A  flapper  can  be  and 
is  a  princess,  gypsy,  defiant  rebel,  and 
dancer, — all  in  one. 

She  lives  the  life  of  a  princess  before 
the  cinema — her  very  principle  is  gypsy- 
ism — freedom.  She  defies  conventions, 
and  sings  "Runnin'  Wild"  while  the  sleepy 
old  world, — you — listen,  dumbfounded. 
She  dances,  dances  'til  the  cock  crows. 

Yes,  the  flapper  seems  to  be  the  cul- 
mination of  all  my  dreams.'  As  she  is  de- 
scribed, so  would  I  be — lithe,  free  as  the 
wind,  and  slim  as  the  reed  the  wind  plays 
upon. 

Xow,  World,  am  I  still  the  small,  un- 
interesting nobody:  Always.  Because. 
World,  you  do  not  search  beneath  the 
surface,  and  I  have  retired — once  more — 
into  my  shell. 

Ruth  Broadbext. 


IX  FAIRY  LAND 


An  autumn  sky  of  deepest  azure  blue:    - 
A  fleecy  white  cloud  drifting  to  and  fro; 

The  earth  lies  drowsing  in  the  golden"  sun; 
The  rippling  waters  murmur,  clear  and  low. 

And  I  lie  dreaming  'mid  the  needles  smooth; 

When  lo!  upon  the  sweet,  enchanted  air 
A  host  of  fairies  through  the  woodland  steal — 

A  wondrous  magic  vision,  sweet  and  rare. 

I   wander  through   the  world  of  this  sweet  dream, 
Snared  in  its  radiance  of  irised  light, 

Until  I  wake  beneath  the  woodland  trees 
To  find  the  twilight  deepening  into  night. 

Louise  Harlow. 
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THE  PILGRIM  OF  ST.  MARY'S  CROSSING 
A  Tale  of  Christmas  Eve. 


It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  snow 
was  falling  softly.  The  hoofs  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam De  Clavering's  charger  were  scarcely 
audible,  as  they  carried  their  rider  nearer 
and  nearer  St.  Mary's  Crossing.  Sir 
William,  after  months  of  toilsome  jour- 
neying, had  become  impatient  and,  as  he 
neared  his  ancestral  hall,  he  spurred  the 
noble  animal  onward.  At  last  in  the  dis- 
tance he  saw  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary's, 
bleak  and  bare  against  the  winter  sky, 
and  at  its  sight  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Now,  by  the  mass!"  exclaimed  he,  "I 
never  thought  to  wax  merry  over  a  shrine, 
yet  such,  indeed,  has  become  my  fate." 

Then,  humming  a  merry  tune,  he  gal- 
loped onward,  for  he  knew  that  beyond 
lay  the  castle  of  his  birth.  As  he  neared 
the  shrine,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  dark 
form  kneeling  there,  and  he  cried  out 
boldly,  "Whoe'er  thou  art,  take  a  friend's 
advice.  'Tis  only  fools  that  pray  on 
Christmas  Eve." 

The  form  did  not  move,  but  through 
the  falling  snow  Sir  William  could  see 
that  it  was  the  form  of  an  old  man  bowed 
down  with  age  and  suffering.  His  cloth- 
ing was  in  tatters  and  he  appeared  cold, 
tired,  and  hungry;  but  Sir  William, 
thoughtless  and  selfish  as  the  young  are 
wont  to  be,  passed  on  with  nothing  but  a 
loud  laugh  for  his  piety  and  a  sneer  at 
his  poor  plight.  He  could  now  see  the 
lights  in  the  hamlet  and  beyond,  those  of 
the  castle  gleaming  cheerfully  through  the 
snow-laden  trees.  With  a  mighty  leap  he 
jumped  from  his  horse's  back  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  moat,  crying,  "Open!  Open 
to  Sir  William  De  Clavering,  back  at  last 
from  the  Holy  Crusade  against  Infidel!" 

With  a  mighty  shout  the  drawbridge 
was  lowered,  and  in  the  tumult  that  fol- 
lowed Sir  William  found  himself  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  good  Lady  Margaret. 
At  her  side  stood  a  slender  maiden  with 
golden  hair,  who  drew  backward  when  Sir 
William  approached. 

"Ah,  fair  cousin  Elinor!"  exclaimed  he, 
"what  sayest  thou  to  a  sprightly  dance 
this  Christmas  Eve?  'Tis  long  since  I 
have  seen  fair  maid,  and  methinks  'twould 
be  well  to  become  better  acquainted  be- 
fore our  marriage  is  performed." 


The  girl  did  not  reply,  but,  sighing  and 
looking  downward,  she  turned  the  emer- 
ald ring  on  her  finger. 

"St.  Cuthbert!"  exclaimed  Sir  William, 
"dost  still  wear  the  ring  of  Sir  Arthur  De 
Graiville,  when  thou  knowest  that  he  per- 
ished fighting  the  Infidel,  a  year  come 
Whitsuntide?  But  thou  shalt  be  as  merry 
as  any  before  the  evening  is  over." 

True  to  his  promise,  Sir  William  did  his 
utmost  to  promote  gaiety  and  merriment 
that  evening.  The  people  of  the  hamlet 
thronged  the  great  hall,  feasting,  drinking 
and  making  merry;  while  the  inmates  of 
the  castle  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
drank  their  wine  with  hilarious  laughter. 

The  Lady  Elinor,  sitting  apart,  thought 
of  the  time  when  she  had  dwelt  in  her 
father's  hall,  the  betrothed  lady  of  Sir 
Arthur  De  Graiville,  then  of  her  father's 
sudden  death,  Sir  Arthur's  departure  for 
the  Crusade,  the  report  of  his  death,  and 
her  enforced  betrothal  to  Sir  William.  In 
the  midst  of  these  reflections  she  was  ac- 
costed by  Sir  William,  who  was  not  unin- 
fluenced by  the  amount  of  wine  he  had 
previously  consumed. 

"Fair  cousin,"  he  said,  "thou  dost  not 
wax  over  merry.  E'faith,  thou  remindest 
me  of  the  old  pilgrim  I  saw  praying  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Mary's  this  very  e'en. 
Belike  he  is  still  there,  for  he  seemed  as 
immovable  as  stone." 

"An  old  pilgrim?"  asked  Elinor,  "and 
didst  thou  not  help  him?" 

"Help  him!"  exclaimed  her  cousin. 
"One  who  would  rather  celebrate  Christ- 
mas by  praying  than  feasting  deserves  no 
help  from  such  as  I." 

"If  he  were  old  and  poor  he  could  not 
feast!"  exclaimed  Elinor  indignantly. 
"Cousin  William,  if  thou  lovest  me,  thou 
wilt  immediately  go  to  the  succor  of  that 
poor  man." 

"St.  George!"  exclaimed  he,  "what 
would'st  have  me  do,  cousin?" 

"Naught  but  a  simple  act  of  kindness !" 
she  returned  scornfully.    "Wilt  thou  go?" 

"Now  by  the  rood!"  he  exclaimed  furi- 
ously. "I  shall  not  be  made  a  fool  by  the 
mere  whim  of  a  maid.  He  may  freeze  for 
all  the  aid  I  bring  him." 

As  he  turned  away  angrily,  the  light  of 
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a  nearby  candle  fell  on  Elinor's  emerald 
ring,  and  it  glittered  with  a  strange  gleam. 
Sir  William,  uttering  a  smothered  excla- 
mation of  rage,  seized  it  from  her  finger 
and  flung  it  into  the  fire  blazing  on  the 
hearth. 

When  the  indignant  Elinor  was  left 
alone,  the  picture  of  the  poor,  old  pilgrim 
praying  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary's  rose 
again  and  again  in  her  mind.  The  night 
was  bitterly  cold.  He  would  freeze  if  he 
remained  there  long,  and  the  thought  of 
his  death  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  aid  so 
near,  appalled  her.  She  might  send  out  a 
servant  with  food  and  drink..  Surveying 
the  merry  throng  before  her,  she  saw  no 
one  who  was  not  drinking,  dancing,  or 
singing,  and  with  a  sudden  resolve  she 
determined  to  go  herself.  There  would 
be  no  one  abroad;  she  would  be  perfectly 
safe.  Slipping  her  warm,  velvet  mantle 
about  her,  and  seizing  a  flagon  of  liquor, 
she  slipped  unnoticed  to  the  entrance. 
The  sentinel  at  the  gate,  astonished  at  her 
sudden  appearance,  at  first  refused  to 
lower  the  drawbridge,  but  upon  her  in- 
sistence that  it  was  a  question  of  life  or 
death  he  finally  consented,  promising  to 
watch  for  her  and  perform  die  same  oper- 
ation upon  her  return. 

She  set  out  at  a  brisk  pace,  for  the 
frosty  air  made  her  blood  tingle.  The 
snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  a  full  moon 
was  shedding  its  silver  light  over  the 
snow-laden  boughs  of  the  fir  trees.  The  . 
shrine  was  not  far  distant,  but  when  she 
saw  it  outlined  against  the  sky,  she  was 
beset  with  many  misgivings.  The  old 
man  might  have  gone  away  long  ago.  As 
she  hesitated,  she  saw  a  dark,  motionless 
form  at  the  pedestal  of  the  shrine.  Ban- 
ishing all  fear,  she  rushed  across  the  in- 
tervening space  and  reached  the  shrine, 
breathless  and  excited.  The  old  man  lay 
stiff  and  numb,  his  noble  features  framed 
in  a  white  beard. 

At  first  he  seemed  beyond  all  human 
aid,  but  she  soon  discovered  that  his  heart 
was  beating.  Raising  his  head,  she  poured 
some  of  the  wine  down  his  throat.  His 
eyes  slowly  opened,  and  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  pain  he  tried  to  arise.  Then,  look- 
ing perplexedly  about,  he  asked,  "Who 
art  thou:" 

"I  am  Elinor  De  Clavering,"  she  re- 
plied.    "I—" 


"May  the  saints  be  praised!"  he  cried, 
"for  at  last  I  have  found  her  whom  I  have 
sought  for  many  months !"  He  tried  to 
raise  his  hand  to  his  neck,  but  could  not. 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  he  whis- 
pered. "Around  my  neck  thou  wilt  find  a 
string  to  which  is  attached  a  box.  Open 
this  quickly!" 

Thinking  that  his  mind  was  wandering, 
yet  not  wishing  to  irritate  him  by  disobey- 
ing, Elinor  did  as  he  bade  her.  Upon 
opening  the  box,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment,  for  there  on  a 
crimson  background  rested  an  emerald  on 
which  were  cut  the  letters  "A.  H." 

The  old  pilgrim  smiled.  "This  is  to 
prove,"  he  said,  "that  I  come  from  Ar- 
thur De  Graiville.  He  is  not  dead,  but 
liveth,  loving  thee  more  and  more. 

"At  Y\  hitsuntide  he  learned  of  the  plot 
whereby  Sir  William  was  to  gain  thee  for 
his  wife,  and,  learning  that  he  had  set  out 
for  England,  he  determined  to  return  also. 
King  Richard,  however,  did  not  wish  him 
to  return  at  that  time,  so  he  sent  me  and 
three  others  as  bearers  of  a  message  to 
thee.  Those  three  perished  on  the  way, 
and  I  nearly  met  my  death  a  score  of 
times.  Still  I  crept  on.  hoping  to  reach 
thee  before  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve. 
When  I  reached  this  holy  shrine,  my  legs 
would  carry  me  no  further,  and  down  I 
sank,  praying  for  strength  to  go  on." 

"Faithful  old  man!  Thou  shalt  indeed 
be  rewarded,"  exclaimed  Elinor.  "But 
what  is  thy  message:" 

"My  message,  O  Lady  Elinor,  is  that 
Sir  Arthur  will  reach  St.  Mary's  Crossing 
at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve.  He  knows 
the  custom  of  the  De  Claverings  to  feast 
and  drink  on  Candlemas,  and  therefore 
he  asks  thee  to  place  a  lighted  taper  in 
the  eastern  turret,  if  they  feast  tonight. 
Then  he  can  advance  upon  the  castle  with 
his  few  men  (he  has  lost  hundreds  fight- 
ing against  the  Infidel),  and,  with  no 
bloodshed,  demand  that  thou  be  given  up 
to  him." 

Hardly  able  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  Elinor  rose  to  her  feet  in 
joyous  ecstasy.  Arthur  alive  and  on  his 
way  to  rescue  her?  It  seemed  well-nigh 
impossible.  As  she  stood  motionless  in 
joyful  revery,  the  old  pilgrim  spoke: 

"Lady  Elinor,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke 
with   difficulty,    "it   waxeth    late;    I    fear 
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midnight  is  well-nigh  upon  us." 

''Thou  speakest  truly,  good  father!" 
she  exclaimed,  starting  up. 

"Sir  Arthur  will  come,  then,  if  at  all," 
he  resumed.  "Why  shouldst  thou  return 
at  all  to  the  castle?  Await  him  here  and 
I  will  marry  ye,  for,  good  lady,  I  am  an 
ordained  priest." 

Such  an  idea  exceeded  all  her  fondest 
dreams,  and  Elinor  was  about  to  reply  in 
a  tremulous  tone  of  rapture  when  the 
priest  sank  down  upon  the  snow  in  a 
stupor.  His  face  was  pinched  and  frozen; 
he  looked  as  lifeless  as  when  Elinor  had 
first  seen  him. 

"Good  father!"  she  cried  in  alarm,  as 
she  raised  him  and  gave  him  more  wine, 
"I  shall  first  take  thee  to  the  castle.  A 
moment  more  in  this  cold  snow  and  thou 
wilt  be  frozen." 

In  vain  he  protested  that  it  might  de- 
prive her  of  her  only  means  of  rescue. 

"If  thou  shouldst  die,"  she  said,  "dost 
think  Sir  Arthur  and  I  could  be  happy  r" 
^  Half-walking  and  half-supported  by 
Elinor,  the  old  pilgrim  finally  reached  the 
castle.  The  sentinel,  true  to  his  promise, 
admitted  them,  and  they  entered  the  great 
hall.  Their  coming  attracted  everyone's 
attention,  but,  nothing  daunted,  Elinor 
led  the  old  man  to  the  fire  and  saw  that 
he  was  given  food. 

Sir  William,  drunken  and  angry,  ap- 
proached them  at  once.  After  gazing 
steadfastly  at  the  pilgrim  for  several  mo- 
ments, he  uttered  a  terrible  oath  and  his 
face  grew  purple  with  anger. 

"Ambrose,  De  Graiville's  priest!"  he 
burst  out  in  a  fury.    "Elinor — " 

But  Elinor,  realizing  the  importance  of 
that  one  moment,   had   seized   a   lighted 


taper  from  the  table,  and  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  was  ascending  the  stairs  to  the 
eastern  turret. 

"What  are  thou  doing r"  cried  the  in- 
furiated Sir  William,  and  with  several 
long  strides  he  gained  the  stairway.  Then, 
stumbling  over  his  clumsy  boots,  he  fell 
sprawling  to  the  floor.  In  the  eastern 
turret  the  taper  burned  triumphantly. 
Through  the  trees  the  armor  of  men 
glittered  menacingly. 

There  was  a  loud  "Open !  Open"  and 
the  drawbridge  slammed.  Sir  William 
was  rising  dazedly  to  his  feet,  his  whirling 
brain  wondering  what  was  happening. 
The  entrance  was  burst  open,  and  into  the 
great  hall,  now  filled  with  drunken  men, 
marched  Sir  Arthur,  handsome  in  a  suit 
of  shining  mail. 

"Yield  Lady  Elinor  De  Clavering!" 
was  the  cry.  "Yield  without  struggle  and 
ye  shall  go  unmolested!" 

Sir  William  stood  speechless,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
invasion.  Then  Elinor,  descending  the 
stairs  even  more  eagerly  than  she  had 
ascended  them,  flew  into  Sir  Arthur's 
arms. 

"Father  Ambrose,"  said  the  latter, 
"pray  marry  us,  for  I  see  that  we  shall 
meet  with  no  opposition."' 

The  pilgrim,  smiling  serenely,  stepped 
forward  and  performed  the  ceremony, 
while  the  drunken  household  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam looked  on,  their  wits  dull  and  their 
eyes  heavy  with  sleep. 

"If  'tis  only  fools  that  pray  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  methinks  they  are  singularly 
blessed,"  murmured  the  pilgrim. 

Ruth  A.  Hill,  June,  '24. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

For  thee  I'd  walk  a  thousand  miles 

To  gain  thy  heart's  desire; 
A  shadowy  nothing  might  it  be, 
And  buried  'neath  a  wild,  rough  sea, 
I'd  go  through  waves  and  fire. 


For  thee  I'd  count  the  endless  stars — 

If  so  should  be  thy  will; 
Until  with  age  my  hair  turned  white, 
If  but  my  eyes,  no  longer  bright, 

Could  gaze  upon  thee  still. 


For  thee  I'd  measure  drop  by  drop 

The  waters  of  the  sea; 
And  if  they  froze  to  ice  at  last, 
When  all  my  hopes  and  fears  had  passed 

I'd  still  be  loving  thee. 

Dorothy  Berwick,  Feb.  '24. 
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JEWELED  SIDE-COMBS 


The  day  after  Air.  Manchester's  fune- 
ral the  house  was  again  abustle  with  the 
confusion  of  getting  ready  the  children's 
clothes,  for  Mrs.  Manchester  had  been 
left  penniless  with  her  three  children, 
Sally,  Louisa,  and  Jane,  to  support.  Just 
at  this  time,  too,  the  spring  of  1830,  work 
could  not  easily  be  found.  The  only  sister 
of  Mr.  Manchester  and  the  spinster  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Manchester,  their  sole  rela- 
tives, had,  however,  each  offered  to  take 
one  of  the  girls.  Thus  the  two  younger 
ones  were  taken  care  of,  and  through  the 
aid  of  a  neighbor  a  place  was  finally  found 
in  an  adjoining  town  where  Sally  could 
be  "bound  out." 

Let  us  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
family  to  which  Sally  is  going — that  of 
Mr.  Skinner  and  his  wife.  As  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner sat  sewing  by  the  window,  one  could 
see  that  she  was  a  slight,  wiry  type  of 
woman,  with  a  stern  look  about  her 
mouth;  her  nose,  somewhat  long  and 
pointed,  supported  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed 
spectacles.  Her  complexion  was  sallow, 
and  her  brown  hair,  tinged  generously 
with  gray,  was  pulled  straight  back  in  a 
washerwoman's  pug.  She  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  energetic  woman,  and 
in  this  case  appearances  were  not  deceiv- 
ing. Mr.  Skinner's  head  appeared  around 
the  corner.  "Ain't  it  'bout  time  that 
voung  girl  who's  a-comin'  be  here?"  he 
asked,  his  chin-whiskers  bobbing  up  and 
down  like  a  billy-goat's.  "Seems  to  me 
Mis'  Manchester  reckoned  on  her  bein' 
here  'bout  a  quarter  to  four,  and  here  it 
be  already  four  o'clock." 

"Well,  more'n  likely  she'll  be  here  in 
half  an  hour  or  so.  If  she  ain't,  I  s'pose 
ye  better  hitch  up  and  go  down  to  the 
corner  to  see  if  anything's  happened,"  was 
her  answer. 

As  the  farmer  sat  down,  his  long,  lanky 
legs  were  sprawled  awkwardly  before  him, 
the  rays  of  the  late  afternoon  sun  shining 
on  his  head,  not  too  completely  covered 
with  hair,  his  shrewd,  calculating  eyes 
narrowed  by  the  glare  of  the  sun.  He 
heard  the  rumble  of  the  stage-coach,  and 
went  to  the  door  to  watch.  As  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  house,  the  driver  called 
out,  "Hi  there,  Skinner,  here's  a  purty 
little  bundle  for  ye."    Hereupon  Sally,  the 


"purty  little  bundle"  referred  to,  sprang 
lightly  from  the  coach. 

"Well,  well,  here  ye  be  at  last;  be'n 
a  waitin'  fer  ye  fer  the  last  half-hour. 
Go  in  this  way  and  the  wife'll  tell  ye  what 
to  do,"  was  Mr.  Skinner's  gruff  greeting. 

With  a  brief  "Thank  you,  sir,"  Sally 
entered  the  house  and  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  living-room  waiting  for 
Mrs.  Skinner  to  look  up.  At  last  Mrs. 
Skinner  ran  her  eyes  over  Sally,  then  with 
a  "humph"  said,  "Hoped  ye  wiped  yer 
feet  before  ye  came  in.  Put  down  yer 
bundles  and  set  down.  I'll  tell  ye  what 
yer  duties  are.  In  the  first  place,  before 
ye  go  to  school,  ye  will  tend  to  yer  room, 
help  with  the  hens,  and  fill  the  wood-box. 
When  ye  get  home,  ye  will  dust  and  do 
any  other  necessary  chores  about  the 
house,  collect  the  eggs,  tend  to  the  cow, 
and,  o'  course,  ye'll  help  with  all  meals 
and  dishes.  Ye  need  not  expect  to  go  to 
parties  or  the  like,  as  it  ain't  good  for  a 
girl  of  'mcst  sixteen  to  be  so  frivolous. 
Yer  room  is  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Go 
now,  and  change  yer  dress." 

At  first  Sally  did  everything  which  she 
was  supposed  to  do,  refusing  every  invi- 
tation to  parties.  After  a  year,  however, 
the  monotony  wore  on  her,  and  when  a 
certain  invitation  came,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  steal  away  and  go  to  the  party. 
Fortunately,  her  best  dress,  though  plain 
and  simple,  was  capable  of  being  altered, 
and  one  afternoon  she  managed  to  find  in 
the  attic  some  old  lace,  which  she  sewed 
carefully  on  to  her  dress.  She  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  becoming  her  dress 
was.  She  did  her  light  brown  curls  up  on 
her  head  prettily,  and  said,  as  she  sur- 
veyed herself  in  the  mirror,  "Now  if  I 
only  had  some  side-combs  the  same  as  the 
other  girls  wear.  Oh,  if  I  only  did!"  The 
more  she  thought  about  them,  the  more 
she  wanted  them,  and  she  commenced  to 
scheme  how  to  get  money  enough  to  buy 
a  pair. 

Her  plans  were  then  interrupted  when 
she  heard  the  grandfather's  clock  boom 
three,  and  quickly  she  slipped  off  the 
dress,  took  down  her  hair,  and  raced 
downstairs,  for  this  was  the  afternoon  to 
take  the  eggs  to  the  general  store,  in  ex- 
change for  groceries.     While  at  the  store 
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waiting  for  her  bundles  to  be  done  up, 
Sally  walked  over  to  the  dry-goods  coun- 
ter and  gazed  longingly  at  the  side- 
combs.  There  they  were  in  the  show-case, 
some  plain,  others  jeweled.  One  pair  with 
lovely  blue  stones  in  them  caught}  Sally's 
eye,  and  although  they  cost  more  than  the 
plain,  she  set  her  heart  on  them.  All  the 
way  home  she  wondered  how  she  could 
get  the  money.  Then!  Why  not?  She 
was  the  only  one  who  collected  the  eggs — 
yes,  she  would  do  it.  She  would  sneak 
out  one  or  two  eggs  a  day,  and  then  ex- 
change them  for  the  side-combs.  She 
planned  and  figured:  if  she  could  save 
out  two  eggs  a  day  she  could  get  the  plain 
side-combs,  and  with  three  eggs  a  day  she 
could  get  the  jeweled  ones.  Then,  she 
must  have  three  eggs  a  day!  They  would 
never  be  missed.  Eight  days  before  the 
party!  A  week  before  she  would  ex- 
change the  eggs ! 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  three  more 
eggs  were  added  to  the  secret  hiding- 
place  in  the  hay-mow.  Each  day  Sally 
added  them  she  thought  gloatingly  of 
those  wonderful  combs.  Suppose  some- 
one had  bought  them !  Thus  she  looked 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  week  with  joy- 
ful yet  fearful  anticipation. 

The  week  passed,  and  as  Sally  set  out 
for  the  store,  she  carefully  did  up  the  eggs 
and  put  the  bundle  snugly  in  the  crook  of 
her  arm.  She  hurried  to  the  store,  and 
as  soon  as  Mrs.  Skinner's  errands  were 
done,  once  more  stood  in  front  of  the  dry- 
goods  counter.     This  time,  however,  she 


proudly  said,  "I  should  like  the  pair  with 
the  blue  stones,  please."  Behind  her  she 
felt  sure  she  could  hear  one  of  the  men 
around  the  stove  saying,  "Well,  d'ye  hear 
that?  Mis'  Skinner  must  a  changed  her 
disposition  consid'rable  to  let  that  gal 
have  any  jew'lry,  eh?" 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity  to  Sally, 
she  was  on  her  way  home,  triumphantly 
bearing  the  treasured  side-combs.  When 
almost  home  she  stopped  short.  Mrs. 
Skinner  would  see  her  combs  sooner  or 
later;  how  should  Sally  account  for  them? 
She  pondered  once  again,  and,  as  usual, 
hit  upon  an.  idea.  She  took  them  out  of 
her  pocket  and  carefully  dropped  them  in 
the  dust,  went  a  few  steps,  turned  back, 
retraced  her  steps,  and  picked  them  up 
again.  With  a  mad  rush  to  the  house, 
she  opened  the  door  and  once  again  stood 
on  that  sitting-room  threshold,  her  curls 
thrown  back,  her  brown  eyes  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  pink  from  her  run.  This  time, 
however,  she  did  not  wait  for  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, who  was  busy  chatting  with  the 
deacon's  wife,  Mrs.  Ketchum,  to  look  up, 
but  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Skinner,  just 
see  what  I  picked  up  in  the  road!" 

The  women  leaned  forward  eagerly  to 
see  what  she  had.  Then  Mrs.  Ketchum 
snatched  them  from  Sally's  hand,  and, 
putting  them  into  her  bag,  said,  "Why, 
those  are  the  very  ones  which  I  dropped 
coming  over  here."  Cutting  her  visit 
short  with  a  hasty  "Good-day,"  Mrs. 
Ketchum  bustled  out  of  the  room. 

Elizabeth  Morey,  '23. 


AWAY 

Out  through  the  beckoning  door, 

And  past  the  garden,  too; 
Into  the  golden  wood-land. 

Oh!    I'd  love  to  go ) with  you! 
If  folks  would  only  let  me, 

I'd  take  you  right  away; 
But  I  study  till  after  seven. 

And  don't  get  a  chance  by  day. 
If  we  fill  our  hearts  with  the  love-seed 

That  grows  beside  the  wall, 
We  can  watch  the  wild  folk  dancing, 

And  not  be  seen  at  all. 
We'll  go  through  the  waiting  door — 

Do  you  really  think  we  can? 
Into  the  golden  wood-land. 

To  play  with  Peter  Pan! 

Louise  Harlow. 
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STUDY— AND  OTHERWISE 


The  clock  in  the  hall  was  striking  nine- 
thirty,  and  there  was  studying  to  be  done. 

"Now,  les'  see,  this  triangle  is  congru- 
ent to  this  one.  isn't  it,  Charlie?" 

"I  guess  so;  this  one  equals  this  one, 
though.  I  think,  eh:" 

"That  one:  Xo — oh,  I  dunno.  Maybe 
it  does  at  that.  Yeh.  tha's  right.  Miss 
Thompson  said  so  yesterday/' 

"Sav,  lissen,  old  man.  we're  all  balled 
up  now.  Le's  start  right.  As  you  said, 
this  one  equals  this — ", 

"Xaw.  I  didn't  either  say  that;  whad 
d've  think,  anyway:  D'ye  think  I'm  a 
nut.  eh?" 

"'Don't  start  fightin'  now,  old  bean. 
Oh,  say,  didja  hear  about  the  fight  at 
school  th  other  day?" 

"Xope.     Who  was  fightin'?" 

"Jimmv  Lewis  and  that  little  guy  that 
jus'  came  in." 

"I  s'pose  the  big  birdie  knocked  the 
little  shrimp  off  th'  map,  eh?" 

"Xo.  siree.  the  little  feller  knocked  the 


sturfin's  outta  Jim,  jus'  as  easv !" 

"Tha's  so?" 

'Sure!  D'ye  know,  we're  slippin'  again, 
old  onion." 

"G'night,  yes !    Le's  get  going." 

"Y\  ell.  where  the  deuce  were  we  when 
we  left  off?     At  the  beginnin'.  wasn't  it?" 

"Sure.  Here  we  are.  This  triangle  and 
that  one." 

"Which  one?" 

"That  one,  you  nut!" 

"Oh.  yah — yah — tha's  right.  That  re- 
minds me.  Are  you  on  the  new  traffic 
squad?" 

"Betcha!  You  are,  too,  aren't  cha? 
Sure  y'  are  at  that.    I  remember  now." 

"Hey!  Cut  this  foolin'  out.  We  gotta 
get  t'  work  on  these  triangles  right  off, 
absolutely." 

"Aw.  lis'en,  Charlie.  Look  at  the  time, 
will  ya?    We  gotta  go  t'  bed  now." 

The  clock  in  the  hall  was  striking 
twelve-thirty,  and  there  was  studying  to 
be  done. 


HAPPY    DAYS 


I  have  often  considered  the  matter,  and 
hare  always  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  the  solf-boiled  egg  who  is  always 
toting  a  sack  of  books  around  and  never 
doine  anything  but  study,  and  not  going 
out  for  any  of  the  teams,  certainly  misses 
seventeen-sixteenths  of  the  fun  erf  going 
to  school.  When  he  gets  out  of  school, 
he  hasn't  so  much  as  the  ether  fellow. 
He  may  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers, 
but  what  other  satisfaction  has  he?  He 
is  not  well  acquainted  with  his  class- 
mates, with  many  of  whom  he  may  have 
to  deal  in  later  years.  He  is  thought  to 
be  queer.  He  has  missed  all  that  stuff 
called  school  spirit.  His  health  has  not 
improved  any.  and  his  eyesight  is  prob- 
ablv  cracked  from  trying  to  make  a  li- 
brary out  of  his  head. 

School  days  are  supposed  to  be  the 
happiest  days,  and  they  certainly  were 
for  me.  As  I  sit  here,  I  can  still  see  that 
old  football  gang.  Practice  is  over,  and 
the  rush  for  the  showers  has  started.  They 
charge  into  the  old  buildine.  their  cleats 


making  an  awful  racket.  They  are  all 
talking  and  laughing,  without  a  care  in 
the  world.  The  poor  freshmen  think  it 
an  invasion  by  a  herd  of  wild  horses. 

The  fun  begins  when  someone  falls 
down  the  stairs  to  the  locker  room.  This 
brings  a  burst  of  laughter.  When  the  vic- 
tim sees  no  cne  sympathizing  with  him, 
he  soon  forgets  his  fall  and  hastens  to 
disrobe. 

At  the  first  glance  this  locker-room  re- 
minds one  of  a  dungeon  in  some  old  Span- 
ish prison.  It  is  dark  and  crowded.  There 
are  only  four  showers  for  forty  or  more 
sweaty,  dusty  fellows.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  showers,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  going  fast  if  one  wishes  to  eat  supper 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  for  the  first  in 
are  the  first  out. 

After  Tommy  Maskelieson  has  had  his 
shower,  he  starts  in  with  some  song  or 
other,  and  gets  about  half-way  through 
when  Dingwell  begins  squawking  in  a 
most  melodious  manner.  But  evidently 
the  gang  doesn't  care  much  for  his  mel- 
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ody,  as  he  is  suddenly  interrupted  with  a 
wet  sock  or  whatever  happens  to  be 
handy.  Ding  starts  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
thrower,  and  this  gives  Herb,  or  Bob,  or 
someone  else  who  never  has  a  towel,  a 
chance  to  use  Ding's  before  he  uses  it 
himself.  Ding  returns  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful search,  and  proceeds  to  accuse  Fat  of 
using  his  towel.  Fat  protests  vigorously, 
and  a  wrestling  match  ensues,  Fat's  su- 
perior weight  usually  bringing  him  out 
on  top. 

The  two  combatants  having  been  paci- 
fied, things  go  on  smoothly  until  someone 
goes  to  put  on  his  pants  or  shirt  and  finds 
the  garment  gone.  He  accuses  every  one 
and  searches  diligently,  but  to  no  avail; 
he  must  go  home  minus  the  desired  ar- 
ticle. Fat  had  to  leave  in  a  pair  of  foot- 
ball pants  one  night,  fearing  lest  someone 
see  his  shapely  legs  and  persuade  him  to 
go  into  the  Follies,  although  he  had  de- 
termined to  finish  his  education  before 
starting  his  career. 

McGaw  stays  under  the  showers  until 
he  falls  asleep,  and  has  to  be  dragged  out 
before  he  drowns.  About  this  time  the 
gang  line  up  before  the  mirror  to  comb 


their  beautiful  locks,  and  then  the  com- 
pliments fly.  Fat  never  got  into  this  line- 
up, as  he  would  suddenly  discover  it  was 
time  to  eat,  and  would  leave  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  his  hair  looking  like  Firpo's, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  might  en- 
counter some  school  beauty  on  his  way 
home. 

Well,  the  old  gang  has  broken  up.  Most 
of  the  boys  have  fallen  in  love.  Even 
Dingwell  is  subject  to  the  whims  of  a 
woman.  As  for  Ted,  we  used  to  wonder 
why  he  was  always  the  last  one  to  prac- 
tice, but  where  there's  a  blonde,  there's  a 
reason.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  about  List- 
man,  I'd  say,  where  there's  an  army, 
there's  a  reason;  although  how  he  ever, 
ever  wins  them  with  that  mask  of  his  is 
more  than  I  can  see.  Fat  isn't  in  love 
now,  but  he  fell  once,  and,  being  heavy, 
landed  hard.  Still,  you  never  can  tell;  he 
may  get  caught  on  the  rebound. 

Yes,  alas !  this  is  past  history.  But  now, 
even  though  at  times  I  feel  worse  than  a 
centipede  with  chilblains,  I  can  always 
comfort  myself  by  looking  back  to  those 
happy  days. 

John  J.  Young,  Feb.,  '24. 


ELLEN  O'  GRANITE  TOWNE 

{With  Apologies  to  the*  Author  of  Sir  Patrick   Spens.) 


Fair  Ellen  sits  at  her  corner  desk 
And,  thinks  on  her  new  red  shoone; 
"'0  whar  will  I  get  a  guid  man 
To  take  me  to  the  show  this  noone?" 


*'0!  who  is  this  has  doon  this  deede. 
This  ill  deede  doone  to  me, 
When  I  ha'  only  ane  small  dime 
'Twixt  me  an'  charitie?" 


Then  up  and  spake  one  not  less  fair, 
Who  sat  in  the  richt  hand  seate, 
''Johne  Martyne  is  the  man  ye  want; 
He  buys  good  thinges  to  eate." 

0,  Ellen  has  written  a  boiinie  letter, 
And  placed  her  name  thereon, 
And  sent  it  to  the  favored  lad, 
The  brave  and  handsome  Johne. 

The  first  line  that  Johne  Martyne  read, 
A  smile  lit  up  his  face; 
The  second  line  that  he  did  reade. 
A  scowle  did  his  smile  replace. 


"Mak'  haste,  mak'  haste  an'  borrow," 
Said  Johne  to  himself,  said  he; 
"But  I  fear,  i' I  fear,  I  greatlie  fear 
Nae  cent  will  they  lend  to  me. 

''For  just  this  morne  I  saw  Jim  Blake, 
An'  Bill,  an'  Jack,  an'  Jock 
Match  all  the  monnie  that  they  own'd, 
And  lose  it  doon  the  block." 

0!  all  these  young  men  were  richt  laith 
To  lend  a  dime  to  Johne; 
But  bide  a  while  an'  you'll  see 'all 
Ere  vet  this  tale  is  doon. 
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School  News 


THE  CLASS  DAXCE 

On  Friday  evening,  October  26,  1923, 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  gave,  a 
dance,  which  was  preceded  by  a  short  en- 
tertainment. George  Smith's  orchestra 
furnished  the  music.  There  were  three 
feature  dances,  the  Jack  o'  Lantern,  the 
Dumb-bell,  and  the  Elimination.  The 
dance  committee  was  composed  of  the 
following: 


Miss  Flagg 
Eliot  Weil 
Evelyn  Houghton 
Earnest  Yallee 
Evelyn  Arbuckle 


Eleanor  Spear 
Bessie  Thurber 
Barbara  Dana 
Frank  Gould 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

The  week  of  October  7-13  was  Fire 
Prevention  Week  throughout  the  State. 
In  some  of  the  Quincy  schools  firemen 
spoke  to  the  pupils  of  the  danger  from 
fire,  and  methods  of  prevention.  In  the 
High  School,  Mr.  Collins  asked  the  teach- 
ers to  give  a  brief  talk  on  fire  prevention. 
Innumerable  fires  are  due  to  carelessness, 
and  are  preventable.  Therefore  let  us, 
as  individuals,  be  careful  ourselves,  be 
alert  to  prevent  carelessness  in  our  asso- 
ciates, and  make  every  effort  to  decrease 
the  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
fire. 

ASSEMBLY 

After  a  long  summer  vacation,  the  pu- 
pils went  to  the  hall  on  September  5, 
1923.  Every  one  appeared  to  be  happy 
after  his  long  rest.  The  tired  faces  of 
June  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
were  bright  and  energetic  visages.  Mr. 
Collins  gave  a  long  talk  to  the  pupils  con- 
cerning the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school.  A  few  new  rules  were  added  to 
the  long  list.  It's  the  same  old  story,  to 
be  sure,  boys  and  girls,  but  it  is  exactly 
as  Mr.  Collins  says:  "The  rules  cannot 
penetrate  too  deeply.*' 

ASSEMBLY 

On  Tuesday,  September  11.  1923,  an 
assembly  was  held  in  the  interest  of  foot- 
ball. Mr.  Collins  gave  a  short  introduc- 
tory speech  on  the  subject,  "Sports  vs. 
Studies."  Mr.  Webb  then  spoke  on  school 


spirit  and  co-operation  as  absolute  essen- 
tials of  the  game,  and  Mr.  Ball  brought 
up  the  matter  of  financial  support.  Mr. 
Mitchell  next  talked  about  the  loyal  boys 
who  are  struggling  against  knocks,  bruises 
and  bad  weather,  and  the  support  that 
they  should  have  at  the  games.  Clarence 
Xickerson  gave  us  a  few  new  cheers,  re- 
minded us  of  the  old  ones,  and  put  us 
through  cur  first  rehearsal.  Percv  Jen- 
kins, one  of  Harvard's  football  stars,  then 
spoke  to  us.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  Quincy 
High  is  proud  today.  He  talked  convinc- 
ingly of  school  spirit  and  the  essentials  of 
a  good  football  team.  His  topic  was 
"How  Success  Is  Obtained." 

THE  THALIA  CLUB 

The  Thalia  Club  held  the  first  meeting 
of  the  season  in  the  Library  on  October  2. 
At  this  meeting  the  officers  for  1923-24 
were  elected: 

Clara  Zottoli            Pres.  Literary  Committee 

Clara  Savior    Yice-Pres.  Mildred  Wiley       Chair. 

Elizabeth  Morey     SecY  Elizabeth  Morgan 

Edna  Shea              Treas.  Margaret  Marr 

Dramatic  Committee  Outdoor  Committee 

Geraldine  Hanson  Chair.  Agnes  Fornell        Chair. 

Edith  Miller  Mildred  Fitts 

Evelyn  Ambrose  \  irginia  Carver 

Pin  Committee  Agnes  McPhillips 

After  the  business  meeting,  Miss 
Xead.  to  whom  many  thanks  are  due, 
spoke  on  her  summer  in  France,  and  gave 
very  interesting  details  of  her  excursions 
and  her  school  life  there. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  the  initiation 
of  the  Junior  members,  and  those  "in  the 
know"  give  fair  warning  to  the  victims 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lively  time,  the 
best  (or  worst)  yet. 

The  new  members  are  as  follows: 

February.  1925 

Ambrose,  Evelyn  Martineau.  Beatrice 

Guilhop.  Mabel  Puskala.  Imi 

Holteen.  Corinne  Savior.  Clara 

Johnson.  Henrietta  Thomas.  Rachel 

Marr.  Margaret  Zanotti.  Lucv 

June,  1925 

Carville.  Yirginia  O'Malley.  Ruth 

Devine.  Mary  Persion.  Yera 

Flaherty.  Alice  Shea.  Edna 

Flink.  Helmi  Walker.  Barbara 

Koski.   Impi  Wright,   Marion 

Fornell.  Agnes  Arsenault,  Mildred 
Marcntz.  Sophie 
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Alumni  Notes 


1910 

Agnes  Eastman  is  a  dressmaker,  and 
works  in  Wollaston. 

1914 

Viola  Jackson  is  teaching  at  the  Milton 
High  School. 

Dorothy  Brokaw  is  married  to  Gordon 
Hoople,  who  is  a  medical  missionary  in 
China.  She  is  visiting  her  parents  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time. 

Robert  Lake  is  in  the  cotton  business 
with  his  father  in  Boston. 

1915 

Lucy  Falconer  is  a  dietitian. 

Arthur  Blake  is  manager  of  the  Patter- 
saw  Kelly  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
water  heaters. 

Wilson  Blake,  1918,  is  with  the  same 
concern. 

1916 

Pauline  Randall  is  working  for  her 
father. 

Mildred  Say  wood  is  married  to  a  doc- 
tor, and  is  living  in  Florida. 

"Sam"  Drew  is  working  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer for  Metcalf  and  Eddy  Co.,  Boston. 
His  engagement  to  Miss  Emily  Perry  has 
recently  been  announced. 

Alfred  Clough  and  Miss  Evelyn  Usher 
have  been  married,  and  are  living  in  Wol- 
laston. 

Marcia  Kraus  is  working  for  John  Han- 
cock Insurance  Co.,  Boston. 

1917 

Esther  Miller  is  working  for  the  Walter 
Baker  Theatrical  Co.,  Boston. 

Cyril  Jaycox  has  a  law  office  in  Boston. 

"Bill"  Mullen,  a  graduate  of  Tufts,  is  a 
dentist  in  Wollaston. 

Percy  Jenkins  is  a  Senior  at  Harvard. 
He  is  a  star  of  the  football  team. 

Sheldon  Heap  and  Violet  Shay  are  mar- 
ried and  are  living  at  19  Billings  Road, 
Atlantic. 


Ruth  Abbiati  is  teaching  at  the  Gov- 
ernment School,  Quincy. 

1918 

Fred  Cutler  and  Roger  Berry  are  em- 
ployed by  the  New  England  Telephone 
Co.,  Boston. 

Lucy  Shay  and  Edward  Gallagher,  '15, 
are  married  and  live  in  Atlantic. 

Harold  Herrick  and  Hazel  Keith  were 
married  in  June,  and  now  live  in  Chicago. 

1919 
Mildred  Geddes  is  working. 

1920 

Evelyn  Currier  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  last  June. 

Edna  Campbell  is  a  senior  at  Welles- 
ley. 

Virginia  Follett  is  finishing  her  last 
year  at  Miss  Wheelock's. 

Dorothy  Cole  graduates  from  Smith 
next  June. 

Aldo  Delia  Chiesa  is  finishing  his  last 
year  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art. 
Cora  Falconer  is  a  senior  at  B.  U. 
William  Couch  is  a  senior  at  "Tech." 

This  is  George  Perley's  last  year  at 
Northeastern  University. 

"Herb"  Fitton  is  a  senior  at  Harvard. 

1921 

Edith  Kraus  is  working  in  the  office  of 
the  Quincy  Electric  Light. 

The  engagement  of  Mary  Harris  and 
Ronald  Belcher  has  been  announced. 

"Dick"  Brown  is  at  the  State  Normal 
Art. 

John  Miller  is  a  sophomore  at  Bates. 

"Larry"  Leavitt,  a  junior  at  Dart- 
mouth, starred  in  the  Harvard-Dartmouth 
game. 

Laura  Cummings  is  working  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Quincy.   * 

Beatrice  Martin  is  working  for  the  Em- 
ployers' Insurance  Co. 
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"Buddie"  Bissett  and  Louis  Merrill  are 
juniors  at  Northeastern. 

Esther  Likander  is  teaching  at  the  Lin- 
coln School. 

Arthur  Mendel  is  a  junior  at  Harvard. 

Paul  Akin  is  attending  the  Faelton 
School  of  Music. 

Dana  Kaulbeck  is  working  for  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Boston. 

Ella  Olson  is  training  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

Helen  White  is  a  junior  at  B.  U.  C. 
L.  A. 

1922 

Dorothy  Locke,  Caroline  Field,  and 
Ethel  Wiley,  are  sophomores  at  Simmons 
College. 

"Joe"  Bruton  is  a  sophomore  at  Boston 
College. 

Winifred  Barnes  and  John  Wilson  are 
at  Boston  University. 

Rachael  Johnson  is  a  stenographer  for 
Hazard  Cotton  Co.,  Boston. 

Virginia  Ripley  is  at  Smith. 

Lillian  Hendry,  Elinor  Bruton,  Doro- 
thea Chapman,  and  Lois  Wetmore  are  at 

Posse. 

Merrill  Oswell  is  a  sophomore  at  Tufts. 
Gertrude  Rogers  is  at  the  Framingham 
Normal. 

Winifred  ; Green;  Bessie  Dunn,  and 
Katherine  Lobey  are  telephone  operators 
at  the  Quincy  Exchange. 

February,  1923 

Elsie  Thurber  is  a  freshman  at  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Physical  Culture. 

Emily  Stewart,  Mildred  Maloney,  June. 
'23,  Muriel  Goudy,  and  Parker  Whittam 
are  freshmen  at  Boston  University.  They 
are  all  in  different  departments. 

John  Reed  is  at  Bowdoin  College. 


June,  1923 

Marjory  England  is  workings  for  the 
Granite  Trust  Company. 

Alice  Goodhue  is  attending  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Tean  Barber  and  George  Savior,  Feb., 
'23,  entered  the  New  School  of  Design 
this  fall. 

Janet  MacDonald  and  Dorothv  Dana, 
'22,  are  at  the  Katherine  Gibbs  School. 

Anna  Gellotte  is  employed  temporarily 
at  City  Hall.  She  expects  to  start  train- 
ing for  a  nurse  very  soon. 

"Bob"  Cliffe  and  "Joe"  O'Brien  are 
freshmen  at  Boston  College. 

"Dot"  Abbott  is  working  in  the  hat- 
making  department  at  Stearns. 

Ruth  Smith  entered  the  Pratt  Institute 

this  fall. 

Esther  Bishop  is  at  Boston  Universitv 
C.  S.  S. 

Celeste  Ripley  and  Helen  Bigelow  are 
at  Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  School. 
Boston. 

Olive  Fuller,  Blanche  Cutler,  Elinor 
Fredette,  and  Martha  Tikanen,  Feb.,  '23. 
are  P.  G.'s. 

Y\  alter  Blake  is  a  freshman  at  Mass. 
Tech. 

Helen  Campbell  and  Ruth  Bishop,  '22, 
are  at  Skidmore  College. 

"Ding"  Heap  has  entered  the  Lowell 
Textile  School. 

Isabel  Crane  entered  Wellesley  College 
this  year. 

\  ieno  Johnson  is  going  into  training  as 
a  nurse  in  April. 

Edna  Abbiatti,  Edith  Furlong,  Muriel 
Harris,  and  Esther  Jenson,  Feb.,  '23,  are 
at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge- 
water. 

Harold  MacLeod  is  president  of  his 
class  at  Northeastern  Universitv. 


VERSE  FROM  "OMAR" 

A  book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread,  and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness, 
Oh.   Wilderness   were   Paradise  enow! 


GERM  AX  VERSION 

Zwei   pretzels  und  ein   stein   of   Beer,   and  Thou 
A  lit  sigsteen  kinder.  Oh  mein   liebe  Frau 
Sitting  der  bright  garden,  happy  in, 
Ach,  dis  vas  Paradise  alreatty  now! 

Eli  Richman,  '24. 
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Exchanges 


We,  the  Golden-Rod  staff,  extend  a 
cordial  greeting  to  all  our  old  and  new 
friends  met  through  the  Exchange  Col- 
umn. We  send  you  our  best  wishes  for  a 
very  successful  year. 

Any  comments  that  will  help  to  im- 
prove the  magazine  and  make  it  truly 
successful  will  be  appreciated. 

The  following  magazines  and  papers 
have  been  received: 

'The  Bowdoin  Orient,"  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, .Brunswick,  Me. 

"The  Bowdoin  Quill,"  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Me. 

"The  Wireless,"  Millis  High  School, 
Mlllis,  Mass. 

"The  Imp,"  Brighton  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Blue  and  Gold,"  Maiden  High 
School,  Maiden,  Mass. 

"The  Lewis  and  Clark  Journal,"  Lewis 
and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

"Rensselaer  Polytechnic,"  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"Stetson  Oracle,"  Stetson  High  School, 
Randolph,  Mass. 

"Echo,"  Winthrop  High  School,  Win- 
throp,  Mass. 

"The  Tiger,"  Manning  High  School, 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

"The  Arguenot,"  Norwood  High 
School,  Norwood,  Mass. 

"The  Classical  Gazette,"  Lynn  Classi- 
cal High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 

"The  Wampatuck,"  Braintree  High 
School,  Braintree,  Mass. 

"The  Bulletin,"  Lawrence  High  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

"The  Clarion,"  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"The  Graphic,"  Amherst  High  School, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

"The  Scholargram,"  Allegan  High 
School,  Allegan,  Mich. 


Others'  Comments 

The  Golden-Rod  is  an  excellent  maga- 
zine. The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  for 
its  improvement  is  in  regard  to  stories. 
Stories  help  to  make  the  magazine  popu- 
lar. 

"The  Wampatuck,"  Braintree,  Mass. 

You  have  some  good  cartoons.  Ar- 
rangements are  fine.    Nice  song. 

"The  Scholargram,"  Allegan,  Mich. 

Our  Comments 

"The  Lezvis  and  Clark  Journal"  Spokane, 
Wash.: 

You  have  good  material,  but  don't  you 
think  that  the  size  of  the  paper  is  a  trifle 
awkward: 

"The  Wampatuck,"  Braintree,  Mass.: 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  about 
your  magazine  —  zv he re  is  the  Exchange 
Column? 

"The  Classical  Gazette,"  Lynn,  Mass.: 

Your  stories  are  very  interesting,  es- 
pecially "My  First  Dance." 

"The  Wireless,"  Millis,  Mass.: 

Your  literary  department  is  rather 
small.  Why  not  increase  it?  We  like 
your  Class  Songs. 

"The  Imp"  Boston,  Mass.: 

The  author  of  "Cause  and  Effect"  has 
very  well  summed  up  the  high  points  in 
one's  school  career. 

"The  Blue  and  Gold,"  Maiden,  Mass.: 

Your  cartoons  are  natural  and  expres- 
sive. Your  paper  is  one  of  our  best  ex- 
changes. 

"The  Graphic,"  Amherst,  Mass.: 

Your  department  headings  are  unusual 
and  catch  the  eye.  The  original  verse  is 
an  addition  to  the  magazine. 

Sarah  T.  Couch, 

Exchange  Editor. 
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With  fifteen  veterans,  "Win"  Cook, 
Dingwell,  Richmond,  Jacobson,  Sjostrom, 
Y  oung,  Vallee,  Maskelieson,  Alowbray, 
McGaw,  Gately,  Weil,  Marr,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Parson,  available  for  all  games, 
and  former  Captain  Guinan  and  captain 
of  this  year's  eleven,  Listman,  eligible  for 
Academy  games,  Quincy  High  appeared 
well  prepared  for  the  football  year. 

The  largest  squad  in  many  years 
turned  out  for  football  practice,  seventy 
candidates  answering  Coach  Mitchell's 
call.  Half  of  this  number  survived  the 
cut. 

Coach  Mitchell,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  "Doc"  Nisson  and  a  few  former 
High  School  gridsters,  including  Allan 
Cole,  Robert  Cliffe,  Johnny  Reid,  and 
Edmund  Johnson,  after  watching  the 
daily  workouts  of  the  squad,  felt  optimis- 
tic in  regard  to  the  team's  prospects. 

Thus  far  Quincy  has  enjoyed  a  success- 
ful season,  winning  five  games  and  losing 
two,  rolling  up  a  total  of  ninety-six  points 
against  opponents'  forty -five. 

Newton,  13;  Quincy,  0 

Quincy  High  opened  its  football  season 
September  22,  journeying  to  Newton.  A 
large  crowd  of  local  supporters  accom- 
panied the  team.  McQuiston  scored  both 
touchdowns  for  Newton,  and  also  scored 
a  point  after  touchdown. 

In  the  second  half  Quincy  took  on  a 
new  lease  of  life,  outplaying  Newton  and 
displaying  such  fine  defensive  strength 
that  Newton  was  unable  to  penetrate  the 
Quincy  line.  Quincy's  right  flank,  R. 
Cook,  Young,  and  Maskelieson,  showed 
brilliant  form.  Acting  Captain  Dingwell, 
Sjostrom,  Vallee,  Mowbray,  and  Parrish 
played  to  good  advantage. 

Quincy,  13;  Melrose,  12 

In  a  closely  contested  battle  staged  at 
Pfaffman's  Oval,  Quincy  romped  home  a 
winner  over  the  powerful  Melrose  team. 


leader  in  the  Mystic  Valley  League. 

Mowbray  was  the  bright  luminary  for 
Quincy,  scoring  both  of  the  touchdowns. 
On  one  occasion,  behind  perfect  interfer- 
ence, he  completed  a  sensational  sixty-five 
yard  run  for  a  touchdown.  Maskelieson's 
successful  drop-kick  after  the  touchdown 
proved  to  be  the  winning  point  for 
Quincy. 

In  the  second  half  Alelrose  scored  two 
touchdowns. 

The  Quincy  rush-line  showed  fine  form 
on  both  the  offense  and  defense,  while  the 
backfield  men  proved  consistent  ground 
gainers. 

Natick,  6;  Quincy,  0. 

Quincy  met  with  her  second  reverse  of 
the  season  at  the  hands  of  Natick  High, 
October  12,  at  Natick,  6-0.  Thompson 
registered  the  only  touchdown  of  the 
game. 

Quincy  forced  the  play  at  all  times,  but 
was  unable  to  score.  Quincy  was  severely 
handicapped  by  injuries.  In  the  fourth 
period,  Quincy  had  worked  the  pigskin  to 
Natick  s  one-yard  line  when  the  final 
whistle  blew,  ending  the  game.  Question 
as  to  the  length  of  the  last  period  deprived 
Quincy  of  a  sure  tie,  or  a  possible  victory. 

Young,  Maskelieson,  Mowbray,  Mc- 
Gaw,  Sjostrom,  Richmond,  and  both 
Cooks  played  a  great  game  for  Quincy. 

Quincy,  14;  Stoughton,  7 

On  the  following  Saturday  Quincy  ad- 
ministered a  defeat  to  Stoughton,  14-7, 
on  the  latter's  ground. 

Quincy  showed  marked  improvement 
over  the  Natick  game,  the  line  charging 
through  better  and  faster.  In  the  second 
period  Mowbray,  with  the  aid  of  perfect 
interference  by  Kretchman,  crossed  the 
Stoughton  goal  line.  The  second  touch- 
down was  the  result  of  a  series  of  for- 
wards heaved  by  Vallee,  one  of  them  be- 
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ing  gathered  in  by  Maskelieson  and 
turned  into  a  score.  Maskelieson  and 
Mowbray  tallied  the  points  after  touch- 
downs. 

Stoughton's  score  came  as  rather  a  sur- 
prise in  the  last  play  of  the  game. 

Quincy,  32;  Leominster,  0 

Quincy  ran  rough-shod  over  Leomin- 
ster, decisively  defeating  them,  32-0,  at 
Pfaffman's  Oval  before  a  large  gathering. 

Quincy  continued  her  aerial  attack, 
Maskelieson  being  on  the  receiving  end  of 
many  of  Vallee's  tosses,  and  completing 
several  of  them  for  long  runs. 

Jacobson  and  Young  made  many 
tackles  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage, 
stopping  Leominster's  backs.  Kretchman, 
McGaw,  Vallee,  and  Sjostrom  excelled  for 
Quincy.  Ryder  and  Gately,  by  their  fine 
performances,  gave  promise  of  becoming 
regulars. 


Quincy,  13;  Dean  2nd,  7 

Quincy  High  triumphed  over  the  heavy 
Dean  2nd,  13-7,  at  Pfaffman's  Oval  on 
November  3. 

The  largest  crowd  of  the  season  turned 
out  to  witness  the  battle.  In  the  first 
quarter,  Guinan,  Maskelieson,  and  Jacob- 
son  were  injured,  and  their  places  taken 
by  Kretchman,  Lindholm,  and  Richmond. 

Dean's  first  tally  was  due  to  long  end 
runs.  Listman  then  made  gain  after  gain, 
bringing  the  ball  down  to  the  four-yard 
line,  from  where  Kretchman  carried  it 
over.  Quincy  registered  another  touch- 
down in  the  third  period,  and  Mowbray 
accounted  for  the  point  after  touchdown. 

Listman,  Young,  Sjostrom,  Ryder, 
Gately,  Richmond,  and  R.  Cook  made 
Quincy's  win  possible  by  their  stellar  all- 
around  work. 


QUINCY  HIGH  FOOTBALL  SQUAD 
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Jokes 


Al  Husen  to  one  of  his  class-mates: 

Husen — "I  wonder  why  that  young 
lady  over  there  looks  at  me  so  much?" 

C.  M. — "She  has  weak  eyes,  and  the 
doctor  told  her  to  relieve  them  by  looking 
at  something  green." 

A  Freshman  asked  to  explain  a  certain 
passage: 

"The  young  bride  and  groom  have 
started  on  their  wedding  trip  in  a  veritable 
ecstasy." 

"Never  heard  of  the  car.  Who  makes 
it?" 

Ted  C.  and  Ruth: 

Ted  was  making  a  visit  to  Ruth,  who 
lived  in  the  country,  and  they  were  walk- 
ing through  the  fields  when  they  noticed 
a  cow  and  calf  rubbing  noses  in  bovine 
love.    He  spoke  up: 

"The  sight  of  that  makes  me  want  to 
do  the  same  thing." 

"Go  ahead,"  she  replied.  "It's  father's 
cow." 

Freshman,  giving  an  example  of  a  sen- 
tence lacking  coherence: 

"A  ten-year-old  boy  entered  one  of  the 
banks  of  ^thriving  town  and  walked  up 
to  the^casfeie'r., 

"  'Mis'terJ*  he  said,  'I  want  a  check  book 
for  a  lady  that  folds  in  the  middle.'  " 

Youth  must  be  served. 

Traffic  was  jammed — horns  tooted — 
everything  slowed  up.  Hood  was  up  on 
the  first  car,  man  poked  around  top  of 
engine.  Infant  on  mother's  lap  in  rear 
seat  roared. 

"Hurry,  John!"  Mother  called  repeat- 
edly. 

John  withdrew  his  head  and  arm  from 
under  hood.  "Here  you  are;  it's  all 
warm,"  he  said. 

He  handed  her  the  baby's  milk  bottle. 

Yes,  this  actually  happened  on  a  Michi- 
gan highway. 

A  young  woman,  Margaret  H.,  on  her 
first  visit  to  Scotland,  was  passing  a  few 
hours  away  by  attempting  to  play  the 
national  game  of  golf.  She  was  not  very 
good,  though  her  style  was  powerful. 

It  was  the  fourth  time  she  had  at- 
tempted to  drive,  and  for  the  fourth  time 


the  ball  was  undisturbed,  and  her  driver 
slipped  out  of  her  hands  and  flew  away 
over  furze  bushes. 

"If  you  keep  on  at  that  rate,"  remarked 
the  caddie,  "you  will  soon  be  the  cham- 
pion of  Scotland." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  she  simpered  "in 
wonderment. 

"Aye,"  replied  the  caddie,  "at  throwing 
the  hammer!" 

Herb.  Listman  to  Weather  Prophet: 
H.  L. — "Is  this  the  Weather  Bureau? 

How  about  a  shower  tonight?" 

"Don't  ask  me.     If  vou  need  one,  take 

it." 

Listman  and  a  passing  motorist. 

Motorist — "Get  that  Lizzie  outta  my 
way.    I  want  to  get  by." 

Listman — "Just  as  you  say,  ol'  boy. 
Where  shall  I  go — up  a  tree  or  down  a 
manhole?" 

R.  Cook — Oh,  I  have  an  idea! 
Young — Be  good  to  it;  it's  in  a  strange 
place. 

History  Teacher — What  happened  on 
July  4th  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
years  ago? 

Freshman — How  do  I  know?  I'm  only 
fourteen. 

Dill — They  sure  did  use  funny  instru- 
ments for  engineering  years  ago. 

Pickle— Why: 

Dill — It)  says  in  this  book  that  the  en- 
gineer surveyed  the  ground  with  a  grunt 
of  satisfaction. 

0!   Chemist  of  skill,   investigate 
Answer  this  question  of  mine: 

I  think  I  know  who  Carbonate 
But  where  did  Iodine? 

Ted—\  must  get  glasses  for  my  eye 
teeth.    I  can't  see  when  I  talk. 

Leo  C. — What  keeps   a  balloon  up  in 
the  air? 
— Zeke  C. — Hot  air,  of  course. 

Leo  C. — Then  what  keeps  you  down? 

English     Teacher — What    three    words 
are  most  used  in  this  school? 
Pupil — I  don't  know. 
Teacher — Exactly  right. 
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Soph — Do  you  like  music? 
Fresh — Yes.     Why: 
Soph — Then  listen  to  the  band  around 
my  hat. 

Home  Room  Teacher — Not  a  person 
shall  leave  this  room. 

Voice — Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death ! 

H.  R.  T— Who  said  that? 

Voice — Patrick  Henry. 

Blanchet  (on  the  Bay  State) — Can't 
you  go  any  faster  than  this? 

Motorman— Sure,  but  I  have  to  stay 
with  the  car. 

I  often  stop  to  wonder 

At  Fate's  peculiar  ways; 
For  almost  all  the  famous. men 

Were  born  on  holidays. 

Teacher — A  college  education  teaches 
you  so  many  things,  you  couldn't  begin  to 
mention  them. 

Voice — Not  in  polite  society. 

Senior — What  do  you  think  of  "II  Pen- 
seroso?" 


Soph — Oh,  it's  a  good  cigar  for  ten 
cents. 

Sweets er — Somebody  took  my  coat. 
Schultz — Why  don't  you  see  the  prin- 
cipal? 

Szveetser — Do  you  think  he  has  it? 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold,  grey  stones,  0  sea; 
But  I  bet  you  could  break  for  fifty  years 

And  never  be  broke  as  me. 

"The  noive  of  that  guy  offering  me  six 
dollars  a  week/'  complained  the  office 
boy.  "Does  he  think  I'm  a  college  grad- 
uate?" 

A  sophomore  often  wonders  why  they 
call  Geometry  I  plane  geometry ! 

Young — Hey,  Touhey,  I  bet  I  can  make 
a  better  face  than  you  can. 

Maskelieson — No  wonder;  look  at  the 
start  you  have  got. 

She — What  is  that  house  over  there? 
He — The  greenhouse. 
She — Oh,  I  didn't  know  that  .the  fresh- 
men had  a  dormitory. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR 

She  lives  across  the  street  from  us, 
And  all  she  does  is  scold  and  fuss: 
She  cries  and  talks,  and  yells  and  squawks, 
And  takes  delight  in  those  she  mocks. 

If  you  could  only  hear  her  swear, 
And  see  her  laugh  at  clothes  you  wear, 
I'm  sure  that  you'd  agree  with  me 
And  wish  her  'way  across  the  sea! 

She  mocks  the  cat,  and  cries  "Meow!" 
She  mocks  the  dog,  and  barks  '"Bow-wow!" 
She  whistles  all  the  songs  she  hears 
Until  we  wish  we  had  no  ears. 

And  though  we  hear  this  every  day, 
We  never  know  what  next  she'll  say; 
And  though  we  may  be  often  vexed, 
It's  fun  to  hear  what  she'll  say  next. 

You  see.  she  is  a  clever  bird, 
And  utters  many  a  humorous  word; 
But  what  a  racket  she  can  make, 
That  parrot  who  keeps  us  awake! 

Mabel  Guilhop,  Feb.  '25. 

Darwin  says  that  men 

Come  from  apes; 

But  I  think 

They  come  from  fishes, 

Since  there  are  sharks  and  whales, 

Shrimps  and  blowfish, 

As  well  as 

Lobsters  and  crabs. 


DREAMS 

In  winter,  when  I  close  my  eyes, 
I  always  see  with  glad  surprise 
What  seems  to 'be  a  land  so  fair, 
Where  ne'er  a  wintry  blast  would  dare 
To  lay  its  cold  and  snow-white  hand, 
And  still  the  foaming  silver  strand; 
Its  greening  hills  and  pleasant  vales, 
And  purling  streams  and  emerald  dales, 
A  lovely  flowering  Paradise 
To  bring  delight  to  children's  eyes. 
The  roaming  bees,  the  balmy  winds 
Here  stir  as  lightly  as  the  hind's 
Slim  legs,  that  leave  no  trace  to  see 
Upon  the  shady  greenery; 
Here  white  and  gold  striped  butterflies 
Sail  slowly  'neath  the  limpid  skies; 
And  I  can  wander  free  as  thought, 
With  not  a  care,  as  children  ought. 

Eli  Richman,  '24. 

The  lightning  bug  is  brilliant, 

But  he  hasn't  any  mind. 
He  travels  through  existence 

With  his  headlight  on  behind. 

When  graves  give  up  their  dead, 
And  all  the  churchyards  yawn, 

The  Brand  new  Quincy  High  School 
In  glorv  shall  be  born. 

T.  R.  Ross. 
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stands  for 
CLEAN  ATHLETICS 
CLEAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
CLEAN  SPEECH 


Tel.   Granite   2398-M 

C.  F.  FOSTER 
CLEANING,  PRESSING,  REPAIRING 

WORK     CALLED      FOR 
AND    DELIVERED         :  : 

55  Beale  Street 


Wollaston 


Mass. 


MERRYMOUNT 
MARKET 

C.    A.    CLAPP,    Prop. 


GROCERIES 

MEAT 


FRUIT 


CANDY 


TONIC 


TOBACCO 


1  060  Hancock  Street 
Quincy 


N.  G.  NICKERSON 

REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 

and  INSURANCE 

809  Beale  Street 
Wollaston 

Tel.    Granite    0040 


COMPLIMENTS  OF— 


William  Edwin  Mullin,   D.M.D. 

32  7   Newport  Avenue 

Wollaston 


PLATNER'S  PHARMACY 

N.  J.    Platner,   Ph.G.,   prop. 

662  Hancock  St.,  cor.  Beach  St. 
Wollaston,  Mass. 

IN     DRUGS     THE    PRIME     ESSENTIAL     IS     QUALITY 
IN     THE     DRUGGIST,      IT     IS     RELIABILITY 


essip  HtWeiic  Goods 


286  Devonshire  Jt  boston  Mass 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 

MANUFACTURED 


T.  W.  STACK 

TEACHER   OF   CORNET 
AND    TRUMPET 

3 1    Silver  Street 
Quincy 

•  Telephone   Granite   4002-31 


Telephone  Granite  0675-R 

WOLLASTON 
AUTO  BODY  REPAIR  CO. 

SPECIALISTS    ON 

•BODY    REPAIR    WORK,    FENDERS 
AND    RADIATORS 

WRECKED    BODIES    REPAIRED    AT    REASONABLE 

PRICES — ACETYLENE    WELDING    AND 

BRAZING   SERVICF 

60  Woodbine  St.  Wollaston,   Mass. 

KaKI,     A.      KaII.IU.  AI.NKN-,      PHOl'. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF- 


JOSEPH  B.  GROSSMAN 


CANDIDATE    FOR 


COUNCILOR  FROM  WARD  THREE 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

AND 

Cards    For   All   Occasions 

A.  R.  MACKAY 

406  Hancock  St. 
Norfolk  Downs 


ATTENTION  ! 

Don't  Miss   Our 

SATURDAY  SALES 

This  Fall 

Come    and    look    over    our    bargains    on 
Winter   Goods   at   the 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORE 

23  School  Street 

Quincy 

Telephone   Granite   1753-31 

J.    Kolrick.    Prop 


I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
that  come  in  will  say: 

"Sam,    I    saw   your   ad.    in 
the  'Golden  Rod'." 

SAM  SHELLMAN 


"Let's  Go,  Boys!" 

COME    HERE   FOR  YOUR 

SWEATERS   AND  TRAINING   SHIRTS 
GOOD   VALUES   AT   LOW   PRICES 

ALSO 
RAINCOATS    AND    TOPCOATS 
AT  Less  Than  Boston  Prices 

JAMES  P.  CAHILL 

MEN'S   and   BOYS'   FURNISHINGS 

Cor.  Beale  St.  and  Greenwood  Ave. 
Wollaston,   Mass. 


CHARLES  F.  A.  SMITH 
181  Beale  St. 
Granite  3307 


LOUIS  H.  GIESER 

61  Ellington  Road 

Granite  1001 


DAVID  McINTYRE 

132  Billings  Road 

Granite  2397-R 


SMITH   &,  COMPANY 

Telephone    Granite    3  726 

REAL  ESTATE  and  INSURANCE 

665  Hancock  Street  Wollaston,   Mass. 

QUINCY,   BRAINTREE,  MILTON  and  SOUTH  SHORE  PROPERTIES 


Phone  Granite  2247 


THE  COLBERT  STUDIO 


PORTRAIT    PHOTOGRAPHER 


Adams  Building 


Quincy 


THE  RICE  STUDIO 

9  Cliveden  Street,   Quincy 

THE    SHORT    STREET    WITH    THE    BRIGHT    LIGHTS 

Make  your  Christmas 
appointments    NOW 

PORTRAITURE— UNUSUAL 
FRAMES 


DIPLOMAS  FRAMED 


CORSETS    FOR   YOUNG    GIRLS 

--ALSO- 

Treo  Girdles  Corselettes 

Brassieres  and  Hosiery 

THE  CORSET  SHOP 

MISS    S.    E.     DUNPHY 

Graduate   Corsetiere  Always  in  Attendance 

8  Maple  Street  Quincy,  Mass 

Telephone   Granite  0S93-W 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  RINGS 

SANDBERG  THE  JEWELER 

1  29 1    Hancock   Street 

Quincy,  Mass. 


QUESTION:      What  are  you  going  to   do  with   the  first 
money  you  earn  after  finishing  school? 

ANSWER:     Open  an  account  in  the 

QUINCY  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

1372  Hancock  Street 

Shares  are  $1.00  Each — -Payable  the  First  Wednesday  of  Each  Month 


COMPLIMEXTS  OF 


A  Friend 


NEW  LOCATION  OF 

BAHR'S  MUSIC    STORE 

MUTUAL  BUILDING 
NEAR  QUINCY  THEATRE 

1603  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 

Checkering  Pianos  Victor  VictroJas 

Telephone  4846  W 

Victor  Records  Easy  Terms  Sheet  Music 

"THE  MUSIC  UOVER  STORE" 


STOP! 

1  COMPLIMENTS  OF— 

at                                | 

Foy's  Quality  Market  I 

\  WESTINGHOUSE 
BATTERY 

on  your  way  from  the  station            ' 

!                 SERVICE 

STATION 
9  Old  Colony  Avenue 

FOY'S  FOODS                            | 

A  TREAT  TO  EAT      j 

!                        Telephone   Granite   4065-W 

WM.  E.  WOOLSEY             j 

REAL  ESTATE     ::     ::    INSURANCE 

1              COMPLIMENTS  OF— 

MR.  A.  M.  DEANE 

\                    Hancock  Street 

309  Newport  Avenue 

Wollaston 

1                                                          Tel.   Granite   3749-W 

Granite  3403                                   OPPOSITE  DEPOT  i 

■ • 

*  TRADE  \"5/ MARK 

SHOE 


^ttSHODa 


HERI 


A  Good  Article,  Honestly  Manufactured,  Fairly 

Priced  and  Honestly  Sold — 

That's 

HEYWOOD  SHOES  FOR  MEN 

These  shoes  have  stood  the  test  of  sixty  years 
and  for  comfort,  style  and  wear  have  no  equal. 

Carried  in  widths  from  A  to  EE  in  Boots  and 
Oxfords,  Black  and  Brown  in  lasts  that  fit,  as- 
suring you   of  long  service  and  comfort. 

MOORHEAD'S  SHOE  STORE 

A   Good   Place  -to  Buy  Good   Shoes 


—  Come  in  and  see  what  we  have  to  offer  — 


PIANOS 

PLAYER  PIANOS 
USED  PIANOS 

TUNING 


VICTROLAS 

VICTOR  RECORDS 
SHEET  MUSIC 
REPAIRING 


WALTER  H.  STURGIS,  Inc. 

1460  Hancock  Street 

Quincy,    Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  3350 


GUAY'S  QUALITY  BREAD 

60  Per  Cent  Fresh  Milk 

WHY  NOT  TRY  IT  AND 
NOTE  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

1455    Hancock   Street 


G.  I.  CRANE,  Baker 

Formerly    Dutch    Food    Shop 

Crane's  Home  Bakery  67  Beale  Street 

WE  AIM  TO  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  OF  FOOD 


JOYCE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Inc. 

M.  J.   L.   Kennedy,    Manager 

CLOTHING 

FOR   MEN,   WOMEN   AND  CHILDREN 

13-15  Granite  Street 
Quincy  Mass. 


WALKER-BARLOW  CO. 

93  Beale  Street 
Wollaston 

THE    UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
RADIO    SUPPLY    STORE 

93  Beale  Street  Wollaston 

With  This  Ad.  10%  Discount  to  All  Students 


A  RELIABLE  DRUG  STORE 


THE  GORDON  MURRAY  PHARMACY 

L.    G.   MURRAY,   Proprietor 


1537  HANCOCK  STREET 


QUINCY,  MASS. 


J.  MacFARLAND  &  SON 

QUALITY}PAINT 

9  Brooks  Street 

Wollaston 

Telephone  Granite  0042 


COMPLIMENTS  OF— 

ALHAMBRA 
CONFECTIONERY  STORE 

ICE  CREAM 

and 

HOME  MADE  CANDIES 


RADIO 


The  Couch  No.  20,  3000  Ohm  Head 
Phone  is  in  every  respect  excellent  and 
dependable. 

Clear  tone,  sensitive,  light  weight,  and 
can  be  quickly  adjusted  on  the  head, 
to  fit  one's  ears. 


—BUY  ONE  OF  YOUR  DEALER 

Made  in  Quincy 


S.  H.  COUCH  COMPANY,  Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 


NORFOLK  DOWNS,  MASS. 

BOSTON  OFFICE:      170  Purchase  St.  CHICAGO  OFFICE:     337  W.  Madison  St. 


THE 
BLUE 
BOWL 


FOR     HIGHEST 

HONORS 

IN    SHOE    REPAIRING 

EDMONSTON'S 


CANDY 

NUTS 


CARDS 


GIFTS 


Home    Made    Articles 


9!/2  Maple  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE     CONNECTION 


F.  W.  MacMULKIN 


5 


Jordan  Sales  and  Service 

248    Arlington    St.  Wollaston 

Tel.   Granite  0141 

PRICE 

The  price  of  a  thing  is  the  amount  that 
we  exchange  for  it,  not  in  money,  but  in 
personal  happiness,  comfort  and  mental 
satisfaction. 

To  the  experienced  individual  the  mere 
fact  that  undue  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
price,  inspires  caution.  The  cheapest 
motor  car,  therefore,  is  not  that  which 
sells  for  the  least,  nor  is  it  that  which 
sells   for  the  most. 

It  is  that  which  best  satisfies  our  sense  of 
color,  gratifies  our  feelings,  does  not 
offend  our  hearing,  possesses  an  atmo- 
sphere that  is  individual,  appeases  our 
good  taste,  and  possesses  that  rare  sixth 
sense — balance. 


WOLLASTON  CASH  MARKET 

GEO.     G.     ORMAN 
HEADQUARTERS     FOR 

FANCY    PROVISIONS 
POULTRY    AND    GAME 


61    Beale  Street 
Wollaston,    Mass. 

Telephones— 796   -   -lino — Granite 


COMPLIMENTS  OF—                                            j 

1                                                                                                                      /                                              -      ■ 

;           JOHN  V.  McCLURE 

I                            (Q.  H.  S.   1907) 

Dr.  NATHAN  F.  McCLURE      1 

LIGHT  GROCERIES 
1        ICE  CREAM             CONFECTIONERY 

207  East  Squantum  St.              ! 

AND  TOBACCO 

Atlantic                            ! 

;              203   Squantum   Street 

|                            Atlantic 

i                          Telephone    Granite   1592-M 

|                                                 Telephone  Granite  3332-W 

BREASOLE'S                  | 

BRANCH  MARKET            \ 

!         MRS.  EDITH  W.  LEWIS 

H.    E.    BREASOLE,    PROP. 

(Q.  H.  S.  1902) 

MEATS—                                        | 

;               MANICURIST       AND 

GROCERIES- 

|                   ::     HAIRDRESSER     :: 

FRESH  FISH          : 

Facial  and   Scalp   Massage 

Boncilla    Clay    Pack 

267  East  Squantum  Street 

Telephone   Granite  2192                                                     i 

155   Atlantic  Street 

!                            Atlantic 

ANNA  POULSEN               ! 

HAIRDRESSER 

|               JAMES  T.  DUNN 

MARCEL     WAVING                                         ' 
FACE    AND    SCALP    TREATMENTS 

GROCERIES 
CANDY 

FACE    PACKS          SHAMPOOING 

;                                         CIGARS 

[                                                          TOBACCO 

1  1  2  Sagamore  Street                ; 

Atlantic 

|  157  Newbury  Ave.               Atlantic 

Telephone  Granite  3754-R 

i 

TEL.   GRANITE  3749"W                                                                    i 

Jfk        PUSSYWILLOW 
IB        BEAUTY 

j  WOLLASTON  PIANO  SCHOOL 

i                   Carl  F.  Schmitt,   director 

^        PARLOR 

SHAMPOOING,    WAVING,    MANICURING  \ 

FACIAL   AND    SCALP    TREATMENT                      ' 

,  665  Hancock  St.                  Cor.  Beale  St. 

Bank  Building                   86   Beale  Street  ' 

Wollaston,   Mass. 

Wollaston,  Mass.                          i 

1  Tels.  Granite— 3475- J;  1854-W 

Miss  Anna  F.  Noonan,   Prop. 

I 

j        BLANCHARD'S  LUNCH 

COMPLIMENTS  OF— 

!                                and 

Home  Cooked  Foods 

1                      LUNCHES    PUT    UP   TO    TAKE   OUT 

A  FRIEND 

HOME    MADE    PIES    A    SPECIALTY 

!                              Call    Granite   0G98-M 

Opposite  Post  Office 
;                            Atlantic,  Mass. 

1 

Service                                             telephone     i 
Quality                                               connection  j 
Low   Prices                                                                i 

1  NORFOLK     DOWNS     CONSERVATORIES 

1             P.  JENSEN— Florist 

A.  T.  JENSEN                 j 

;                      CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 

Palms,  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants 

HARDWARE   -    PAINTS 
AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

1                       375  Hancock  Street 
|                   Norfolk  Downs,  Mass. 

Cor.  Billings  Road  and  Hancock  St.     \ 

1 

,  Telephone   Connection 

Atlantic    71,    Mass.                        \ 

i 

Tel.  Granite  3306= W 

ANDROS  HARDWARE  CO. 

HARDWARE  ::  ::  :: 
: :  KITCHENWARE  : : 
: :       : :     PAINTS  AND  OILS 

Cor.  Beale  and  Hancock  Sts. 
Wollaston,    Mass. 


Compliments  of 


QUALITY  FISH  MARKET 

H.   F.  Tucker,  Prop. 


1  442  Hancock  Street 
Quincy 

QUALITY   COUNTS 


TABOR'S  MARKET 


534  Sea  Street 


Telephones Granite    3387    or    Granite    2104 


BICYCLES 


VELOCIPEDES 


C.  E.  CROUT 

SKATES— 

The  way  you   like   'em   is 
The  way  we   grind  'em. 

1  1     Cottage    Avenue 

Quincy 


Tel.  Con. 


First  Class  Repairing 


WILLIAM  E.  FRITZ 


JEWELER 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS  AND  JEWELRY 
CUT  GLASS  AND  SILVERWARE 


Munroe  Building 


1543  Hancock  St. 


Quincy,  Mass. 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

"Leads  the  World  in  Sports" 

It  matters  little  what  you  want,  whether  the 
best 

Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey 

Skates,    Sweaters,    Gymnasium 

Supplies 

We  have  them  at  prices  which  are  as  low 
in  every  instance  as  the  quality  will  permit. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


&  sSzJitflen 


•&* 


344  Washington  Street 

BOSTON 

Cambridge  Worcester  Providence 


J.  F.  ROGERS  AUTO  CO. 


NASH  AND  LA  FAYETTE  CARS 


QUINCY  :  :  :  MASSACHUSETTS 


"Everyone  Wants  to  Ride" 


Says  a  noted  business  observer:  "Everyone 
wants  to  ride  in  the  cart  and  no  one  wants 
to  pull.  People  not  only  want  to  get  rich 
quick,  but  without  working."  He  urges  "a 
revival  of  the  joy  of  work,  of  the  desire  to  serve, 
of  the  habit  of  saving/' 

Wholesome  counsel,  not  alone  for  the  nation, 
but  also  for  each  individual.  Our  savings 
depositors  are  following  it,  month  by  month 
drawing  nearer  to  goals  worth  while. 


Interest  begins  first  day  of  each  month 


National  Mount  Wollaston  Bank 

Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mrmber    of    Federal    Reserve    System 


